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Experimental Labor Legislation in Canada. 


Canada has been slow in evolving a distinctive 
national type. We are familiar with the Canadian- 
Scotch, Canadian-French, Canadian-English, the 
Newfoundlander and the Nova Scotian, but not with 
the Canadian. In this, it differs from other coun- 
tries) similarly peopled. For instance, although 
Australia has been settled almost exclusively by 
emigrants from the United Kingdom, the native 
born Australian is a new and well defined type, 


differing materially, physically and mentally, from 
his forbears. 


The American in the United States is as distinct 
from any of his European ancestors as they are from 
cach other, yet the children of the immigrant are 
so completely merged in the composite as to be 
indistinguishable from the descendants of those who 
came over in the Mayflower. 


But although Canada has been peopled by the 
same races as the United States and Australia, 
there has been no assimilation sufficient to develop 
a new type. Not cnly its immigrants, but their sons 
and their sons’ sons retain the habits, opinions, 
characteristics and even appearance of the people of 
their “old country” by virtue of birth or descent, 
for which they maintain a_ sentimental regard 
stronger than their pride in the new land in which 
they have made their homes and this prevents the 
unification and solidarity needful to the creation 
of a nation. One trait, however, is common to the 
Canadian whatever his province, descent or creed, 
a conservatism, hereditary to some of the component 
racial elements and accentuated by differences in 
language and religious beliefs. 


The English and their descendants, while never 
content to stand still, prefer to advance leisurely 
and with as little interference as possible with cher- 
ished habits which have become second nature. 


The Scotch, who exert an influence in Canadian 
affairs out of proportion to their numbers are tradi- 
tionally cautious and suspicious of things revolu- 
tionary. The Irish are hardly numerous enough to 
more than stimulate their sluggish fellow-citizens, 
while the French-Cariadians, speaking a different 
language, and with habits of thought and life some- 
what at variance with those of their British fellow- 
citizens, are perhaps most conservative of all. 


We are accustomed to associate radical political 
and religious ideas with the French people because 
of the great Revolution and subsequent upheavals 
which have marked the political life of the nation, 
forgetting that these events were largely confined 
to Paris, and though Paris may be France politically, 
outside of the large cities the mass of the French 
nation is conservative. The French-Canadians are 
the descendants of provincial French, devout adher- 
ents of the church, which, whether it be the Catholic 
church of France, the Greek church of Russia, the 
Episcopal church of England, or the Methodist 
church in the United States, is ever conservative. 

Canada is the most conservative of Britain’s self- 
governing colonies. The experimental legislation of 
New Zealand and Australia, so full of interest and 
promise, has so far met with little favor in Canada. 

Its isolation, the peculiar industrial and economic 
conditions, arising from its possession of almost 
unlimited, but practically undeveloped resources, the 


preponderance of the agricultural interests, the few- 
ness of large cities and industriaf centers, the lack 
of perfect cohesion among the different provinces 
tend to deter Canada from entering upon untrodden 


legislative paths. But the same blood that runs in 
the veins of the experimentalists: of the Antipodes 
courses through the veins of the more conservative 
Canadian, and that he will not hesitate to adopt 
new methods to meet new issues, is shown by the 
recent enactment of a law which is a new departure 
in labor legislation on this side of the Pacific. The 
act entitled, “The Industrial Disputes and Investiga- 
tion Act,” is intended to aid in the prevention and 
settlement of strikes and lockouts in mines and in- 
dustries connected with public utilities and applies 
to miners and mine operators and to steam or elec- 
tric railroad, telegraph, telephone, express, gas, 
water, heat and power companies and their em- 
ployes, 

It provides that in case of a dispute between em- 
ployer and employes in any of the industries named, 
if either party so requests, the Minister of Labor 
shall appoint a board which shall investigate the 
trouble, report to him and make public its recom- 
mendations. These recommendations are not bind- 
ing unless both parties to the dispute so agree, 
compliance therewith being dependent upon the in- 
fluence of public opinion. 

This optional feature differentiates the act from 
the compulsory arbitration laws of New Zealand and 
Australia, but still leaves it the most stringent 
labor legislation yet enacted in Canada or the United 
States. 


The request for an investigation restrains the 
opposing party from going on strike or declaring 
a lockout until the board has reported, thus making 
a strike or lockout temporarily impossible, except in 
violation of the law for which heavy penalties are 
provided. 

This invasion of personal liberty will be looked 
upon doubtfully by trade unionists, as was evidently 
foreseen by those who prepared the law, as in order 
to make it as brief as possible, they included pro- 
visions to prevent unnecessary delay in the proceed- 
ings. The Minister of Labor is required to estab- 
lish a board within fifteen days from receipt of an 
application. Each of the parties to the dispute 
must, when making application, or within five days 
after being furnished copy of application, recom- 
mend the name of one person willing to act upon 
the board, whom the Minister must appoint. The 
two so appointed must, within five days, recommend 
a third person, whom the Minister must appoint to 
complete the board. No person who has direct 
pecuniary interest in the matter at issue is eligible 
to appointment. 

The party requesting an investigation must furnish 
two copies of a statement of the facts involved in 
the dispute, one to the board and one to the other 
party interested. 

The law recognizes trade unions, whether incor- 
porated or not, by requiring all correspondence in 
connection with an investigation to be conducted 
with the president and secretary of the organization 
when the employes involved are members of a trades 
union. 


While the board is required to proceed expedi- 
tiously, it may adjourn its proceedings for any period 
it thinks reasonable to allow the parties to agree 


upon terms of settlement, an arrangement liable to 
be abused. 


The board is expected to deal fully with the mat- 
ters in dispute, and to state in plain terms, avoiding 
technicalities, what ought to be done by the respec- 
tive parties concerned. 

Publicity is provided for by requiring the Minister 
of Labor to furnish a copy of the decision to any 
newspaper published in Canada requesting it. The 
report, together with a minority report, if there be 
one, must be published in the Labor Gazette. 


The board is empowered to compel the attendance 
of witnesses, administer oaths and compel the pro- 
ducing of books, papers or other documents requisite 
for the proper investigation of the dispute. The 
evidence obtained is not made public. The mem- 
bers of the board, or any person authorized by them, 
may enter any building, mine, ship, vessel, factory, 
workshop or premises of any kind wherein any in- 
dustry is carried on, and make such investigation 
and inquiries as they deem necessary to a proper 
understanding and disposition of the matter in dis- 
pute. 


No lawyer is permitted to appear or be_ heard 
without the consent of the parties to the dispute, 
and even with such consent the board may decline 
to permit counsel or solicitors to appear. 


A heavy penalty is provided for any member of 
a board who accepts any gratuity or fee from any 
corporation, firm or individual, 

In the industries coming under the provisions of 
the bill, it is unlawful for any employer to declare 
a lockout or any employe to go on strike prior to 
or during the reference of a dispute to a board. 
This does not prevent either party from taking 
such a course subsequent to the rendering of the 
board’s decision. 


Employers and employes are required to give at 
least thirty days’ notice of any proposed change of 
wages or hours, and no such change can be enforced 
until the dispute has been dealt with if either of the 
Parties interested apply for the appointment of a 
board. To prevent advantage being taken of this 
provision to unjustly delay the proposed change, 
the party attempting to create such delay is liable 
to severe penalties. 

Observance of the law is ensured by the provision 
of a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 
for each day during which a lockout ‘contrary to 
the law is enforced, and of a fine of not less than 
$10 or more than $50 for each day that an employe 
is on strike unlawfully. 


While this law applies on'y to the industries 
mentioned, the employers and employes in any trade 
or occupation can by mutual agreement avail them- 
selves of its provisions and secure the appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


The legal profession are practically debarred from 
taking part in proceedings conducted under the law, 
and it is distinctly specified that no proceeding shall 
be deemed invalid by reason of any defect of form 
or technical irregularity. 


#SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held August 2, 1907. 
Meeting called to order at 8:06 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair; minutes of the previous meeting 
approved. 


Reports oF Unions—Retail Clerks, No. 432—Re- 
ported stores in the Mission still keeping open after 
6 p. m. Pavers—Business poor. Telephone Oper- 
ators—Reported strike settled satisfactory to their 
union. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Committee recommends: 
1—That the resolution from the Cigarmakers’ Union 
be referred back to the union with the recommenda- 
tion that they select a certain number of brands of 
cigars that they desire placed on the unfair list. 
Recommendation not adopted. 2—That Delegate 
Bell be appointed to act as temporary Secretary 
without pay, while Secretary McCabe is unable to 
attend to his duties, and that Secretary McCabe be 
paid while ill. Adopted. 3—That the boycott on 
the Pacific Telephone Company be laid over for one 
week, Adopted. 


Orcanizinc CoMMitTEE—Reported Progress. 

Law anp Lecistative Commitree—Reported that 
a writ of mandamus had been filed to test the regis- 
tration law. 


Lazsor Day Committee—Reported progress. 


On motion, Brothers Madden and Flynn of the 
Building Trades Council were admitted, for the 
purpose of giving a demonstration of their new song. 

Exection—Under the election to fill the thirteenth 
place on the Executive Committee, 115 votes were 
cast, Delegate Guinnee receiving 60 and Delegate 
McLennan receiving 55. Delegate Guinnee was de- 
clared elected by the chair. . 

INSTALLATION OF OFFicERS—The new officers for 
the ensuing term were installed by Past President 
French. ; 

New Busrness—On motion, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“WHEREAS, The American Tobacco Company, a 
gigantic and corrupt trust, is trying by unfair means 
to disrupt the Cigarmakers International Union of 
America, an organization which, by their loyalty 
and true union principles for the past forty years 
have established an enviable reputation in the labor 
world; and 

“WHEREAS, The above trust, not being satisfied 
with their unfair competition in the wholesale field 
of trade, have also established numerous stores in 
this city, under assumed names, whereby nefarious 
schemes, such as coupons and premiums, they can 
sell their child labor and tenement-made cigars 
more readily ; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Cigarmakers’ Union, Local 
No. 228, of San Francisco, place the American To- 
bacco Company, and ifs branches, such as the 
United Cigar Stores and Gunst Stores, and all their 
tobacco and cigars, especially their leading brands 
of cigars, such as Owls, Cremo, Recruit, etc. on 
the unfair list of organized labor; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we, the Cigarmakers’ Union No. 
228, ask the San Francisco Labor Council, Building 
Trades Council, Allied Provision Trades Council, 
Iron Trades Council, Allied Printing Trades Council, 
and the City Front Federation to indorse the above 
resolutions, and to recommend them to their affili- 
ated unions for indorsement and adoption.” 

On motion, the Secretary of the Council was 
instructed to communicate with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, requesting its Executive Council 
to take up and finally adjust the jurisdiction dispute 
between the Steam Fitters and Plumbers, request- 
ing that the Plumbers’ Union be instructed to drop 
the words “Steam, Fitter” from their International 
name. Carried. 

On motion, a unanimous rising vote of thanks 


‘ was tendered to the retiring officers, and the Secre- 


tary was instructed to have suitable resolutions 
engrossed and presented to retiring President Bell. 
Recerptrs—Laundry Workers, $20; Laundry Wagon 
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Drivers, $30; Ship Joiners, $4; Pattern Makers, $8; ~ 


Retail Delivery Drivers, $4; Soda Water Drivers, 
$4; Butchers, $8; Brewery Workmen, $10; Bakers, 
No. 24, $14; Bootblacks, $4; Pie Bakers, $2; Post 
Office Clerks, $4. Total, $112. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20: 
Postage, $2; horse and buggy, $18; S. F. Labor 
Council Hall Assn., $63, Total. $133. 

Council adjourned at 10:27 p. m. 

Gro. W. Bett, Secretary pro tem. 
ene nee nee 
MITCHELL’S VIEWS. 

John Mitchell, President of the United Mine 
Workers’ of America, expressed himself on econo- 
mic matters in the following forceful terms at a 
recent luncheon of the Why Club of Denver: 

“My whole life has been a series of battles,” 
began the speaker, “and yet I am considered a con- 
servative labor leader. I don’t know why I have 
been so designated, for I have always been in the 
thickest of the fray, but I feel safe in saying I am 
so considered by the press, the public and the 
capitalistic world. 

“I have by force of circumstances been forced 
to be conservative, for labor has never been truly 
advanced by the demagogic utterances denouncing 
unreasonably the capitalistic classes. Yet, down in 
my heart I am not conservative, for my whole ex- 
istence is imbued with a feverish, restless desire 
for the advancement of labor. 

“It is a mistake to suppose the conflict between 
labor and capital—and there is such a conflict—is 
not reconciliable, for it is possible to reconcile the 
differences now existing. I find in my experiences 
that differences can be and are adjusted. 

“There is one thing, however, we shall never 
forego, and that is the inalienable right to strike. 
When justice has not been secured by mediation, 
reconciliation or arbitration, then, but not till then, 
we fall back upon our right to strike. 

“There are some questions that are not fit sub- 
jects for arbitration. These are our fundamental 
rights. These are our right to organization, to the 
eight-hour law, and the privilege of spending our 
money as we may deem fit. These subjects, I repeat, 
can never be arbitrated. 

“Wages, and rules governing methods of work 
are fit subjects for arbitration, and we are always 
willing to submit to arbitration along these lines. 

“We have asked capital to look us straight in the 
face; to discern our differences, man to man, em- 
body our conclusions in binding contract and then 
live up to that contract. 

“We insist this contract shall be inviolable both 
on the miners and the employers. I consider the 
violation of a contract on the part of a miner to 
be a violation of my sacred word, and such a man 
is immediately expelled from our union. I am*per- 
sonally responsible for the fulfillment of their con- 
tracts of 600,000 miners. 

“We are only coal men, but we are doing our 
level best to promote labor, life and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

“We do not consider we are disturbing economic 
conditions unreasonably when we demand the cor- 
rection of abuses that have for years made coal 
miners an object of pity among the civilized classes 
of the world. We stand only for the protection 
of our homes and the right to educate our children 
that are now by force of economic conditions being 
driven into the black pits of the earth to add to 
the meager wages of the father.” 


“I never held office in my local union, have never 
been elected as a delegate to a central labor union, 
but in two years time that I have been a member, 
I have secured the applications of twelve good, 
competent workers, whom I am pleased to say, 
attend meetings regularly, pay dues promptly and 
live up to the rules and laws of the local and in- 
ternational Union.” The foregoing is taken from 
a communication recently received, and presents a 


. record to be proud of—can you say as much, fellow 


reader ?—Mixer and Server. 


LITTLE NOTIONS AT LITTLE PRICEs. 

3 yards COTTON TAPE; 4, 6, 8, 10, 12; 4 
pieces for 5c. 

IRONING WAX; 3 cakes for 5c. 

SAFETY PINS; all sizes; Nos. 1 to 3; 4c doz. 

HAIR PINS; waved or straight; 2 and 3 
inches; lc package. 

ALUMINUM THIMBLES; all sizes; 1c each. 

IRON HOLDERS; made of asbestos; 5c each, 

FRILLED COTTON ELASTIC; black, blue, 
pink, red, white and lavender; 5c yard. 

NE-DL-PT PINS; (our own brand) made of 
brass; good needlepoints; will not rust; 5c paper, 

STOCKINET SHIELDS; 5c pair. 

EMERIES; 5c each. 

Large TOMATO CUSHIONS; 5c each. 

CHILDREN’S SIDE HOSE SUPPORT- 
ERS; nickel clasps and fastenings; black only; 
four sizes; 5c pair. 

RUBBER SHIELDS; sizes 2, 3 and 4; 10c pair. 

WOMEN’S FRILLED SIDE HOSE SUPPORT- 
ERS; black, blue, pink, red and white; 10c pair. 

NAIAD DRESS SHIELD; warranted to 
wash and iron; size 2, 20c a pair; size 3, 25c 
pair; No. 4, 30c pair; No. 5, 35c pair. 


Sixth Street, 


J. H. WILEY 
The Furniture Man 


Norent, Good Furniture for little money, 


659-661 FOURTEETH STREET 
Phone Market 4322 Near Market and Church 


near Market. 


The Cream of All Beers 
YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 
A Home Product and Best on Market 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY | 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD ACT 


BREWED BY 


San Francisco, Cal. 


FRANK BROS. 


The Big 


Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 


‘ANOTHER STRIKE-BREAKING AGENCY. 


Competition in the business of providing spies to 
work in labor unions and forces of strike-breakers 
appears to be growing. Following is one of the 
circulars recently issued by a “detective” agency 
which appears to make a specialty of this. business, 
the circular bearing the heading, “We Break 
Strikes” : 

LABOR TROUBLES. 

This service makes a specialty of handling labor 

troubles, either existing or contemplated. 
STRIKES. 

We break strikes in all parts of the United States 
or Canada, and are prepared to submit to a list 
of references from manufacturers and others who 
have employed us during the past five years. 

GUARDS, 

We have in our employ experienced guards for 
the protection of life and property during strikes 
and lockouts, These men are all over six feet in 
height, and selected for their ability to handle this 
cliss of work. All have seen strike service, many 
hold State and city police commissions, and should 
not be confounded with guards furnished by our 
imitators and recruited from slums of the cities. 

SECRET OPERATIVES, 

We furnish secret operatives of all trades, union 
or non-union, for work in mill, mine, factory, store, 
ete. for the purpose of securing inside information. 
s your shop being unionized? 

s your output being restricted? 
Is the union running your shop? 
ls material being wasted or stolen? 
lave you a “shop committee” and who are they? 
do your foremen show favoritism? 
\re you losing castings in your foundry? 
Jo you care to know what is being done at union 
meetings ? 
et us place a mechanic operative with you, and 
lind out. 

ABOUT STRIKES, 
n handling strikes we take entire charge of the 
sume, furnish necessary guards to protect men while 
at work or escort them to and from work if board- 
ing outside. 

We employ, transport, and deliver non-union men 
to fill up affected plants. 

We charge no premiums on such mechanics, but 
cmploy them at price per day you wish to pay them, 
charging only for actual time agent may be engaged 
in securing them. 

BOARDING NON-UNION MEN. 

We have found from experience that strikes are 
broken quickest where new men are boarded inside 
or adjacent to affected plant, and we are prepared 
to fit up and maintain temporary board-quarters, 
ete. Our captains are thoroughly competent to 
handle such boarding quarters, making same prac- 
tically self-sustaining. Sanitary arrangements are 
carefully looked after, and nothing is allowed to go 
to waste. 

Secret men attend all meetings of strikers and re- 
port proceedings. This service possesses the neces- 
sary equipments, such as Winchester rifles, police 
clubs, cots, blankets, etc., to handle any sized trouble. 
We are represented in all of the larger cities of the 
United States and Canada, and a representative will 
call on you free of charge upon request. 

Address all communications to the Joy Detective 
Service (Incorporated), Cleveland, Ohio, or J. D. 
Scott, 1110 New England Building. 

StS Se Se ee 

The lumber tallymen and teamsters, of Oakland. 
Cal., have accepted a reduction of wages, the for- 
mer from $4.75 to $4, and the latter from $3.50 to 
$3.25 per day. 

> * 

The American Smelting and Refining Company 
of El Paso, Tex., has voluntarily raised all em- 
ployes’ wages from 8 to 15 per cent. 

—_-> 

Forty school teachers recently went on strike 
igainst unfair conditions at West Ham School, 
London. 
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7.65 


for Suits worth up to 


$20.90 00 


The great August Clearance is on at 
Kragens. Pure all-wool Suite of Serges, 
Thibets and Worsteds, either single or 
double breasted may be had at Kragens 
for $7.65. Suits worth up to $22.50 may 
be had for $7.65 if you buy at Kragens. 
Fine top coats and long Cravenettes, the 
rainproof kind, may also be had at Kragens 
for $7.65. 


Remember that a perfect fit is guar- 
anteed in every one of these suits. No 
charge for alteration. Any of these Suits, 


Overcoats or Cravenettes is in the latest style. Best of 
all $22.50 values for 2. ww kets Ba 65 


Copyright 


P. S.—Hats, Shoes, Furnishings and all the necessary 
things to wear at Kragens at tiny prices. 


AR, RS aR “EE re ane rit eee new py p cat gacpaNS e eres 


\~KRAG 


MarketSs 


1491157; 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


The Membership ‘Committee meets on the sec- 
ond Wednesday in each month. Next Wednesday 
evening, August 14th, the applications of Henry C. 
Muir, E. J. Maginnis and Henry J. McMahon will 
be considered, also the case of O. A. Mann, re- 
referred to the committee. The meeting will be 
held in the union rooms at 312 Fourteenth street. 

L. Straub was one of the victims of a recent 
collision between a car and a bus. The gentle- 
man, we are glad to learn, escaped with nothing 
more serious than a severe shaking up and sun- 
dry bruises. 

F,. J. Waterman is progressing toward recovery 
in the McNutt Hospital. The fractured rib, is 
knitting and Dr. McGill expects to have his pa- 
tient out of the hospital within a week. 

There is mail at headquarters for H. H. Watts, 
Sydney W. Green, C. Ackley, Robert Stockton, F. 
M. Walsh, B. E. Hanson, C. B. Hubbard, Geo. 
Thomas, E. L. White and Ray Farr. 

Mrs. Emma G. Foley, Past President of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary of the Typographical Union, was 
unanimously elected President of the Native 
Daughters of California at the Watsonville con- 
vention last month. Congratulations are tendered 
the lady by the printers of San Francisco, with the 
hope that the order may prosper exceedingly under 
her guidance. 

During the week a check for $500 was turned 
over to the Labor Council for the unions on strike. 
This makes our total contribution to date $1350, 
with more to come. Last week between $600 and 
$700 was forwarded to Indianapolis as No. 21’s 
eight-hour contribution for seven days, though 
this payment was heavier than usual because of 
back collections on the three-five per cent. assess- 
ment. Each week, however, a check for several 
hundred dollars leaves headquarters. While the 
continued payments have been a drain on the mem- 
bership, yet there isn’t a union man who begrudges 
a cent, for it is considered an honor to add one’s 
mite to the nearly $4,000,000 collected by those 
eligible to wear an I. T. U. button. In the years 
to come, when the historians write history, people 
will marvel at the tenacity of purpose shown by 
the union printers during the last two years, and 
other labor organizations and the people in general 
will benefit as a result of the inauguration of the 
eight-hour day in the printing industry. With the 
International Bookbinders and the Pressmen and 
Assistants committed to the shorter workday, 
success is doubly assured. 

The International Typographical Union conven- 
tion opens next Monday morning, August 12th, in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. Several questions of im- 
portance to the craft will be discussed. The eight- 
hour day contest will head the bill of fare, and 
it is likely that action will be taken on the assess- 
ment. Monotype legislation is expected, or at least 
it is certain that the new machine in most job 
offices will be a topic for the orators. 

No. 21’s picnic on Sunday, September 15th, will 
cause a gathering of the clans. We will have the 
young fellows who set type when the water came 
up to Montgomery street swapping stories with old 
men like George Hollis and Leo Michelson. A. 
F. Smith writes from Sacramento that he expects 
to head a delegation of Capitol City typos, and 
they will be heartily welcomed. President Lyrich 
anticipates closing the I. T. U. Convention two or 
three days ahead of time in order to give our dele- 
gation opportunity to visit Eastern cities and re- 
turn. Fairfax Park is a convenient distance from 
the city, and is a pretty spot. The committee in 
charge is working energetically, and success will 
surely crown their efforts. 

From New York City comes inquiry for infor- 
mation concerning the death and place of burial of 
William E. Payne, who was employed on the Post 
during part of the period from 1888 to 1897. It 
is thought that possibly Mr. Payne worked on the 
other papers, and it is believed that he died in Ala- 
meda County. The Board of Health, Oakland, has 


failed to reply to a letter, and if any member rec- 
ollects Mr. Payne he is requested to communicate 
with the Secretary-Treasurer. The inquiry comes 
from Albert Payne, son of William E., who is a 
member of New York Typographical Union. 
Recent arrivals include D. P. Sullivan (Weather 
Bureau printer), C. J. Steuart, A. L. Smith, M. E. 
Lewis, John FF. Bauer, Norman S. Gale, C. R. 
Mitchell, Claude C. Hopkins, W. S. Kirk, P. M. 
Ross, H. C. Dunn, Ralph Rice and H. C. Shelton. 
Among the departures are C. J. Nangle, Rod Payne, 
Mrs. Agnes Leaf, A. P. Hoyt, T. W. Lowe, James 
McMahon, Marshall Grainger, Miss Eva Cook, R. 
H. Halle, Ralph N. Foulkes and J. J. Sturm. 
Sam De Nedrey, well known to many newspaper 
printers of this city, has again assumed the editor- 
ship of the Washington (D. C.) Trade Unionist. 


Some time ago the newspaper printers of New 
York asked for a substantial raise in wages, and 
to this request the newspaper proprietors demurred. 
Following along the lines of conservatism, for which 
the Typographical Union is noted, the claims of the 
journeymen, by agreement, was taken before the 
local board of conciliation, which found for the pub- 
lishers, and this award was taken to the national 
board of conciliation, composed of members of the 
newspaper publishers’ association and the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. The national board 
reversed the finding of the local board and granted 
to the printers a raise in wages averaging an in- 
crease of $4 per week over the basic scale. The 
old scale was $24 for day work and $27 for night 
work, and $30 for the third or “lobster” shift. The 
new scale will be $28 for day work, $31 for night 
work, and $34 for the “lobsters.” The scale becomes 
effective from May 1, 1907, and the printers will 
receive back pay of about $50,000, and the total 
increase in wages will amount to $300,000 annually. 


A wrong-font hat was left at the last union meet- 
ing. The recipient of the new-found headgear 
states that it is about three. picas too small, and 
the power of officialism has been evoked to ar- 
range a return. 

eS 
MAXIMS ON MCNEY. 


A wise man should have money in his. head, but 
not in his heart.—Dean Swift. 

Money does all things; for it gives and it takes 
away. It makes honest men and knaves, fools and 
philosophers.—L’Estrange. 

He that wants money, means and content is with- 
out three good friends.—Shakespeare. 

Money is like manure—of very little use except 
to spread.—Bacon. 

Make all you can; save all you can; give all you 
can.—John Wesley. 

Ready money is Aladdin’s lamp.—Lord. Byron. 

The use of money is all the advantage theré is 
in having it—Benjamin Franklin. 

Put not your trust in money, but put your money 
in trust.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Men are more seldom more innocently employed 
than when they are honestly making money.—Samuel 
Johnson. 

Money is a handmaid if you know how to use it— 
a mistress if you do not know how.—Horace. 

It happens a little unlucky that the persons who 
have the most infinite contempt for money are the 
same that have the strongest appetite for the pleas- 
ures it produces.—Shenstone. 

oar ai 

A conference at Swansea, England, between the 
unions engaged in the steel trade and the employers 
resulted in an eight-hour working day being con- 
ceded; also other concessions were granted, by 
means of which the lower paid men will not suffer 
in pocket through the reduction of hours. This 
decision affects 3,000 men. It will provide work for 
1,500 men additional to those at present employed, 
and will increase the wages sheet of the employers 
in the Swansea district by £10,000 a year. 

> ____—_ 

Demand union-stamped shoes. 


1 fie Pe 
Za 


Charles Lyons 


LONDON TAILOR 


IMPORTER AND DEALER INI 


FOREIGN 


and 


DOMESTIC 
WOOLENS 


1432 FILLMORE ST. 731 VAN NESS AVE, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


958 BROADWAY 
OAKLAND 


Suits, to order, from $18.00 up 
Overcoats, ‘“‘ ‘‘ $18.00 up 


Trousers, ‘‘ ‘‘ $5.00up 


Good 
Furniture 


FURNITURE that is not too 
cheap to be good. 


PRICES that are not too good 
to be true. 


QUALITIES that will fit the 
well appointed home— PRICES 
and CREDIT TERMS that make 


the well appointed home a 
certainty. 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 


974 HOWARD ST. 


At Sixth 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Temporary headquarters and Secretaries’ 
No. 135 Gough street. 

The Board of Directors held the regular weekly 
meeting on August 6, President C. H. Cassasa 
in the chair. Messrs. C. H. Leonard, of Local 
No. 210, Fresno, and B. L. Brown, of Local No. 
99, Portland, were admitted to full membership 
in Local No. 6 Messrs. R. H. Aldred, of Local 
No. 270, Hot Springs, Arkansas, and B. Yunker, 
of Local No. 11, Louisville, Kentucky, were ad- 
mitted to membership on transfer. The member- 
ship on transfer of F, R. Hoff, of Local No. 135, 
Reading, Penn., was annulled for failure to com- 
ply with Federation law. 

Messrs. A. C. Ballwey, of Local No. 117, Ta- 
coma, and W. N. Chapman, of Local No. 155, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, have resigned through with- 
drawal of transfer cards. Mr. B. Hoyer submit- 
ted his resignation from membership, which 
was accepted by the Board meeting of August 6. 

Messrs. L. Condy and A. V. Olmo have been re- 
instated to membership in good standing. 

Rates for engagements connected with the N. S. 
G. W. celebration to take place in San Jose on 
September 8-9, 1907, have been fixed by the Board 
of Directors, and all needful information bearing 
on the subject can be obtained by application at 
the office of the Secretary. 

Mrs. Catherine Delany, wife of member Wm. 
Delany, died suddenly of heart failure on August 
6, at her residence in this city. The lady was be- 
loved by all that were honored with her acquaint- 
ance, and her death will be mourned by many 
to whom she had become endeared for her warm- 
hearted sympathy and unostentatious charity. The 
condolence of the membership is tendered to Mr. 
Delany and. other members of the family. 

The various amounts due members for engage- 
ments connected with the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in this city have been collected and will be 
paid upon application to Treasurer Eisfeldt, No. 
135 Gough street. 

Members are notified that the weekly strike as- 
sessment of 25 cents per member—whether resident 
1 non-resident—unless excused therefrom by the 
Board of Directors, is still in effect. Payment must 
be made in cash to the Financial Secretary, Mr. 
Harry Menke, 135 Gough street. 

—— 
BARTENDERS. 


Bartenders Union No. 41 at its meeting Monday 
night elected E. F. Leamon President vice Joseph 
I. Vera, who resigned to assume the duties of Fi- 
nancial Secretary during the continued illness of 
Secretary Scully. The union made its weekly do- 
nation of $100 to the unions on strike and drew a 
warrant for a like amount for the beneficiaries of 
the late August Hirschier, a member who died a 
few days ago. Eight candidates were obligated as 
members and eleven applications were presented. 

————— Eee 
RAMMERMEN. 


Rammermen’s Union No, 26 at its meeting Tues- 
day evening decided to parade on Labor Day and 
elected B. J. Moran as its marshal and C. M. Gillon 
and L, J. O’Shea as his aids. The union decided to 
fine any member who patronizes a Japanese restau- 
rant $5. A new button, to be changed quarterly, 
was adopted. 


office, 


=> 

Cigar Makers’ International Union has issued the 
annual financial statement showing the condition of 
the organization. Total benefits paid last year 
amounted to $467,716. Of this amount’$50,650 was 
paid to traveling members, $44,735 for strikes, 
$162,905 in sick benefits, $185,514 in death and dis- 
ability benefits and $23,911 to members out of work. 
The grand total benefits paid in a little over 27 
years totals $7,313,257. The membership in 1906 
was 45,418, against 46,684 in i905. 

—_—_—_g—_—__“__ 
Demand union-labeled cigars and tobacco, 
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STATIONARY FIREMEN. 


The Stationary Firemen, Local No. 86, signed 
Wednesday an agreement for a year with the San 
Francisco Gas and Electric Company, the signers 
being A. Beaver, President of the local, and John 
A. Britton, President of the gas company. The 
agreement is as follows: 


1.. No union member shall be discriminated 
against for upholding union principles. 

2. Eight consecutive hours shall constitute a 
day’s work, 


3. The following shall be the minimum scale 
of wages to be paid employes: Water tenders, 
$3.25 a day; in plants of 250 horsepower and more, 
firemen tending their own water, $3.25 a day; fire- 
men, $3 a day; oilers, $3 a day whenever they 
have been employed for a period of six months; 
boiler cleaners, ash wheelers, coal passers, wipers 
and condenser men and helpers, $2.75 a day. 


4. All work in addition to the regular eight 
hours daily shall be considered, and paid for as 
overtime, and with the exception of men on reg- 
ular watches Sundays and holidays shall be con- 
sidered as overtime. The following days shall be 
considered as holidays: All legal holidays pro- 
claimed by the President of the United States, by 
the Governor of the State of California and the 
Labor Day of the American Federation of Labor. 


5. Should dullness in the trade necessitate a re- 
duction of the working force the labor shall be 
laid off in an impartial way. 

6. This agreement shall be and continue in force 
from the day of signing until July 1, 1908, and 
thereafter until revoked on 30 days’ notice in writ- 
ing from either party. 

CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL UNIONS. 


From now until the close of the year quite a 
number of national and international unions will hold 
conventions. Following is a list of the most im- 
portant gatherings: 

August 5, Boston, brotherhood of teamsters. 

August 6, Rockford, Ill., glove workers. 

August 12, Philadelphia, stereotypers and electro- 
typers. 

August 
union. 

August 12, St. 
workers. 

August 21, Cincinnati, O., metal polishers. 

September 2, St. Louis, machinists. 

September 2, Indianapolis, postoffice clerks. 

September 3, Eureka, Cal., woodsmen and sawmill 
workers. 

September 9, Indianapolis, brick, tile and terra 
cotta workers. 

September 2, Boston, cottonmill spinners. 

September 10, Memphis, Tenn., cement workers. 

September 16, New Orleans, bridge and structural 
iron workers. 

September 16, New York city, wood carvers. 

September 27, Waldon, N. Y., pocket knife blade 
grinders and finishers. 

October 3, Chicago, wood, wire and metal lathers. 

October 6, Milwaukee, blacksmiths and helpers. 

October 7, Chicago, photo engravers’ union. 

October 8, New Orleans, street and electric rail- 
way employes. 

October 7, Bay City, Mich., shipwrights, joiners 
and calkers. 

October 15, Rochester, 
workers’ association. 

October 15, Providence, R. I, 
workers. 

November 11, Norfolk, Va., American federation 
of labor. 

December 2, Chicago, bill posters and billers. 

December 2, Chicago, seamen’s union. 

eS a Se 

The seamen’s strike at Glasgow, Scotland, has 
reached an acute stage. The employers absolutely 
refuse to recognize the unions and have taken no 
notice of their demands for an advance in wages. 


12, Hot Springs, Ark., typographical 


Louis, shirt waist and laundry 


N. Y., international car 


united textile 


5 
EUGENE McCOY (Formerly —— OY RSBITT) 
First-Class Fancy Staple Groceries 


My prices are within everybody's reach, Everything guaran- 
teed, Money back if goods are not satisfactory, 


EUGENE McCOY, 2423 MEGSI2 F 


Telephone Market 771, Near Twentieth Street 


UNION LABEL 


FINEST QUALITY. PERFECTION OF FINISH 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY. FULLY SHRUNK 


MADEIN ALL DESIRABLE SHAPES 
IDEBROS. MANFRS. 
PAUL B.HAY 


PACIFIC COAST MANAGER 
1798 M¢ALLISTER ST.,S.F. 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm ( locks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St. 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St., hear Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


UNFAIR PUBLICATIONS. 


Published by authority of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. 


NEW YORK. 
American Inventor, (M.)* 
American Machinist, (W.) 
American Museum Journal, (M.) 
American Printer, (M.) 
Automobile Topics, (W.) 
Benziger’s Magazine, (M.) 
Burr-MclIntosh, (M.) 
Century, The, (M.) 
Christian Advocate, Cw.) 
Country Life In America, (M.) 
Critic and Literary World, (M0 
Delineator, (M.) 
Designer, (M.)> 
Engineering and Mining Journal, (wa. 
Forum, (Q.) 
Garden Magazine, (M.) 
Gentlewoman, 
Homiletic Review, (M.) 
Journal of the Trereee, (M.) 
L’Art de la Mode, (M. 
Literary Digest, Cw.) 
Marine Engineering, (M.) 
McClure’s, (M.) 
Moden-Revue, (M.) 
My Business Friend, (M.) 
Nautical Gazette, (W.) 
Navy League Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly. 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 
Power Boat News, (W.) 
Rudder, The, (M.) 
Smart Set, (M.) 
St. Nicholas, (M.) 
Tom Watson’s wneneere: (M.) 
Town and Country, (W. 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, me.) 
Typewriter and Jt SL World. 
Vogue, cw.) 
World’s Work, (M.) R 
Boston, Mass. 
Green Bag, ( 
Donahoe’s oe (YF) 
Profitable Adv., (M.) 


Black Cat, (M.) 
Modern Priscilla, (M.) 
" Chieago, Il. 


Columbiad 

Red Book. Rand-McNally’s Books. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Men and Women, (M.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, (M.) 

Saturday Evening Post, cw.) 
sy ei ay Mass. 

Good Housekeeping, ( 

New England cubated, wy) 

American A: rhouthar tas ‘ 

Farm and Home, (Ss. M. 

Orange Judd Farmer, AW.) 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Woman's Home Companion, (M.) 

Farm and Fireside, (S. M.) 


*Abbreviations used—M, monthly; W, weekly; 
Q, quarterly; 8 M, semi-monthly. 


THE “AMERICAN LAWYER” ON STRIKES. 


[The article below appeared in an influential organ 
of the legal profession, the American Lawyer, and is 
an impartial criticism of the conflicting decisions of 
the courts.] 

WANTED.—A number of carefully considered 
and logical decisions rendered by able judges of the 
courts of last resort in our leading States, which 


will enable the profession to formulate some definite 
rule as to the liability of labor unions for strikes.” 


* We insert this advertisement not for money or 
price, being prompted solely by the exasperation 
resulting from an examination and comparison of 
the cases covering this important question. Until 
this particular phase of the tort conspiracy arose, 
we had considered that the following propositions, 
logical enough in all conscience, were established 
beyond question: 

First: That conspiracy of itself furnishes no 
cause of action. Hence 

Second: There must be an act or acts done 
pursuant to the conspiracy which of itself or of 
themselves afford a cause of action. Hence 

Third: What one may lawfully do, two or more 
may lawfully agree or threaten to do. 

What earthly reason can have prompted the courts 
to add frills and furbelows to the foregoing emi- 
nently sensible rules, it is difficult to see. The fact 
remains that when it comes to labor tnion con- 
spiracies, a modification has been laid down, sub- 
stantially as follows: : 

If a strike is declared, the question of the liability 
of the strikers depends wholly upon motive. If the 
organization was prompted by a desire to help its 
members (by obtaining shorter hours, an increase 
of wages, etc.), the act is lawful. If the motive 
was malicious (to injure non-members) it is un- 
lawful. 

Until this absurd doctrine was enunciated we had 
considered that the motive which prompted a man to 
act within his rights was about as immaterial as 
could be imagined. Carrying the principle to its 
logical conclusion it would forbid a property owner 
_to erect a fence if prompted thereto by spite. Con- 
ceding that motive may affect the moral quality of 
an act, there are numberless moral rights which 
must necessarily remain of imperfect obligation as 
far as the law is concerned. 

Suppose steamfitters quit work because a non- 
union steamfitter is not discharged? Suppose they 
quit work because a janitor is not discharged? Is 
it to be said that the first is lawful either because 
the vacant job will fall to a member of the union 
or because the union consists of skilled men who 
might be left without redress under the “fellow 
servant” rule if injured by an unskilled “scab,” and 
the second is unlawful because these reasons or 
others as good do not exist. 

Is it not true that a man may refuse to work 
or conversely, be discharged (leaving binding con- 
tracts out of consideration) for any reason however 
frivolous, or for that matter for no reason at all? 
On what theory are we to predicate accountability 
if the reason is a dislike of fellow workmen? And 
if this may be done by one man why not by many, 
and if the act is legal when done by one, how does 
it become unlawful when done by more? 

New York is to be congratulated upon its prac- 
tical emancipation from the absurd view entertained 
by many of the State tribunals. We use the phrase 
“practical emancipation” advisedly for Judge Parker 
in National Protective Association vs. Cumming, 
while strongly criticizing the “motive” doctrine, 
found it convenient to decide the case in accordance 
with it, and Judge Vann, who wrote the dissenting 
opinion, upheld the theory in its entirety. 

The Jacobs and Marcus cases (Jacobs vs. Cohen, 
People vs. Marcus), however, contain decisions put- 
ting the matter on a better basis. In the first, the 

“court sustained a contract to employ only union 
men, in the second, the converse proposition that a 
statute which forbids employers from requiring em- 
ployees to enter into an agreement to join a labor 
union, is unconstitutional as impairing the freedom 
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to contract guaranteed by the Federal and State 
Constitutions. 

As a result, we have a doctrine which can be 
recommended to other States as sound, reliable and 
a good worker. 

But if the courts deem themselves called upon to 
interfere it is much better for them to do so upon 
the ground assigned in Berry vs. Donovan, viz., 
public policy. 

Observe the results of the other view, taking 
the New Jersey case of Frank vs. Herold as illus- 
trative. 

Here defendants were restrained from using 
money of their organization to pay employees hired 
to take the strikers’ places. Now while the injunc- 
tion also covered acts of intimidation or coercion, 
and so far is sustainable on principle, query, may 
it be upheld as to mere acts of persuasion? It being 
lawful to quit work and not unlawfui to persuade 
another to do what is lawful, how can the paying 
of another to do an act within his rights furnish 
any ground for the interference of a court. Con- 
trast the New Jersey decision with Johnston Har- 
vester Co. vs. Meinhart, where the New York 
court arrived at a diametrically opposite conclusion. 
(Incidentally note the illogical conclusion reached in 
Lucke vs. Clothing Co., in which a doctrine contrary 
to that intimated by Judge Parker in the Steam- 
fitters case, is upheld.) 


Of course if the striking union places the duty 
of receiving the new employees in the hands of an 
“entertainment committee” (“entertainment commit- 
tee” we understand is the official designation of 
Labor’s Danites—a phrase not altogether devoid of 
a certain grim humor) which proceeds to~ “enter- 
tain” the scab with threats of physical injury, fol- 
lowed if necessary by brick-bats, a distinct wrong 


is perpetrated which even the courts will recognize. |! 


But here we have an act which of itself gives a 
cause of action and those who have conspired to 
‘ 


do it, whether they actually participate in the “en- 
tertainment” or not are properly held accountable. 


(Cf. Southern Ry. Co. vs. Machinists Local Union, 
Sherry vs. Perkins, Vegelahn vs. Gunter. 
oe ee ee 
CHILD LABOR IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. Peter Roberts, of Mahanoy City, Pa., a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee, in 
an article on child labor, says, in part: 

“These little fingers work in candy and tobacco 
factories. They make paper boxes and paper bags. 
They turn out school slates and pencils and make 
school children’s ‘companions. They make our 
handkerchiefs and our umbrellas. They spin the 
cotton and silk into thread, and weave our silk and 
cotton fabrics. They make ‘our shoe strings and 
our men’s ties. They make children’s clothes, boys’ 
caps and men’s shirts. Our underwear, hose and 
overalls we owe to them. They clean the fruit that 
is canned and the coal that is burned. And in a 
thousand establishments their young feet run to and 
fro as substitutes for more costly labor. Which of 
us, in this age of cheap commodities, has thought 
how many of the luxuries and comforts of our life 
are due to the labor of this young army, working 
ten hours a day for three hundred days in the year, 
and for an average wage of less than 50 cents a day? 


“You will find them in coal breakers (where 
anthracite coal is broken into domestic sizes), where 
the coal dust is so thick that you cannot see your 
hand carrying the lamp which lights your way; in 
jute factories, at work that is unclean and unwhole- 
some; in silk and cotton factories, where the stench 
of raw material destroys appetite; in shirt and over- 
all factories, where the whirl of the machines is 
deafening and the flash of the needle is the only 
indicator that it is there; in workshops where they 
stand all day or spend the hours in a_ stooping 
posture; in mills where the premium system or the 
fines and penalties add to the tension of the child 
life.” : 

———- &________—. 
Demand union-label goods. 


Adolph Schimmel 


TAILOR 


Suits from $25 up 


Styie and Fit Guaranteed at Prices to Suit the 
Workingman. 


264 Van Ness AVENUE 


Get Your Trunk 


or Traveling Suitcase 


Down town and Save 20% 


All Trunks and Leather 
Suitcases at 20% discount 
from regular prices 


GALLIVAN 


The Down Town Men’s Store 
3&5 GRANT AVE., Just off Market 


Lundstrom Hats 


Four Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
530 HAIGHT ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All 


Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 
A OS 


PATRONIZE 


Home Industry 


DRINK 
WUNDER BREWING CO.’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


340 Eleventh St., S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY. 


The displacement of men by women or children 
is generally an indication of loss of skill in a manual 
occupation, Since their industrial activity is usually 
ended in marriage, women, as a general rule, do 
not care to undergo a long and rigid training in 
preparation for an industrial career. Their position 
ia the industrial world, therefore, though somewhat 
analogous to that of the unskilled immigrant, is 
peculiar. 

The employment of women in industry, moreover, 
is limited further by the fact that many occupations 
are unquestionably beyond their physical powers. 
{he tendency to increase the speed of machinery 
and strain the nervous powers of the operatives is 
undoubtedly the foremost deterrent to the replace- 
ment of men by women in the important manufac- 
turing industries. 

The tendency for female to replace male labor 
as a result of new processes and subdivisions of 
labor is not so pronounced in garment manufactur- 
ing as in cigarmaking. Women have always actively 
participated in the manufacture of ready-made cloth- 
ing. Previous to the introduction of the factory 
system in this industry they did the work in their 
homes. Their earnings were then comparatively 
small, and they literally toiled “in poverty, hunger 
and dirt.” 

The women homeworkers usually worked on all 
parts of the garment, but with the coming of the 
factory system in the early seventies there arose 
a division of labor following sex lines. Except in 
the manufacture of overalls, shirts and other cloth- 
ing for workingmen, women’s labor at present is 
confined largely to the minor parts. Work requiring 
skill and physical endurance is now done by men. 

There are certain well-defined parts of the work 
on men’s clothing that are universally performed by 
women, but there is much of the labor that may be 
done by either men or women, the custom varying 
in different communities. In a community where 
the cheapest clothing is made, or where it is manu- 
factured on a large scale, the percentage of women 
employed is the smallest. New York, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, the three leading States in the in- 
dustry, have a smaller percentage of women workers 
in the clothing industry than the rest of the United 
States. Probably the principal reason for the smaller 
percentage of women in these States is the higher 
speed maintained by the men workers. 

Of the total 120,950 clothing workers in the coun- 
try at large in 1900, 57.76 per cent were women. 
Only five States have as low a percentage. “The 
conclusion which is to be drawn is that while a 
large part of the work in this industry has been 
and will continue to be performed by women, a wide 
extension of this field is characteristic rather of the 
less important States than of those that have suc- 
ceeded in dominating this trade. If immigration 
were to be greatly restricted, however, it is possible 
that this situation would be altered, since the male 
labor, which has contributed so largely to the growth 
of the clothing trade in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, is largely that of immigrants.” 

By far the largest number of women in the 
clothing industry are employed at basting and fin- 
ishing, work requiring the least skill and physical 
exertion. Only when basting is much subdivided 
and the operations require little skill, such as pad- 
ding lapels and basting sleeves, is the work relegated 
to women, The basting of heavy garments and of 
complicated parts of the work which require skill 
is done by men. Skilled women basters (usually 
Jewish women) are employed on light work, such 
as basting on vests and pants, work which is within 
their physical endurance. “From a study of New 
York City alone it would be natural to conclude 
either that machine operating and basting on men’s 
clothing was, except in rare instances, beyond the 
physical strength of -women, or that the skill de- 
manded was such as they could acquire only with 
great difficulty. Yet in other cities women are em- 
ployed as operators and basters on all but the heavi- 


est grades of goods. In Chicago, for example, there 
are coat factories in which all the machine work is 
done by Polish or Bohemian women and girls. In 
the face of such facts broad generalizations on the 
subject of the work for which women are suited 
must be made with great care.” 


There is practically only one branch of the work 
in which women are not found, i. ¢., the work of 


pressing. This work is unquestionably too arduous 
for them. 


The proportion of women employed in the cloth- 
ing factories in New York, according to Mrs. Mabel 
Hurd Willet, varies in coat shops from 16 to 37.5 
per cent of the total employes, averaging about 
25 per cent; in the vest shops the average is 48 per 
cent, and in pants shops as high as 60 per cent. In 
computing these averages the women finishers who 
take out work to be done at home are not included 
among the employes. The effect of outside employ- 
ment is to scatter the work among a larger number 
of women than if done in the shop by employes 
devoting themselves exclusively to the work. 


From evidence thus far adduced there seems to 
be no likelihood that the percentage of women in 
the clothing industry will continue to increase; first, 
because of the constant tendency to increase the 
speed of the workers, thus taxing more and more 
the physical endurance of the workers, and, second- 
ly, owing to the possibility of employing new immi- 
grant male labor more profitably than female labor. 
Men work more steadily than women, while among 
certain classes of immigants, such as Jews and Poles, 
women work in the factory only so long as they 
remain unmarried. Consequently, upon reaching a 
certain age a majority of them cease to be active 
workers. In New York fewer women are employed 
in some of the less skilled branches of the work 
than one might expect. Pocket-making, sleeve- 
making, seam-stitching and other light operations 
require as much skill as does general operating, and 
the men performing this work frequently earn high 
wages. In Chicago, however, the situation is very 
different from that in New York. The factory sys- 
tem there has been associated from the first with 
the employment of women as operators. But it is 
a well known fact that the pace set by the Jewish 
men in the garment industry is one that women 
have not been able to maintain, and employers have 
frequently found it more profitable to employ men 
even on the lighter work, such as basting, which 
requires little skill and which was done formerly 
almost exclusively by women. 

Yet, despite the above statement, the census figures 
show that the relative decrease in the number of 
women workers in the manufacture of men’s cloth- 
ing is less rapid than that of the men workers. 
Thus, between 1890 and 1900, the men 16 years of 
age or over employed in the manufacture of men’s 
clothing decreased from 67,786 to 48,077, or 29.1 
per cent, while the women workers 16 years of age 
or over decreased from 75,621 to 69,862, or only 
7.6 per cent. These figures are admittedly incom- 
plete. 


The number of children employed in the clothing 
industry has never been very great. The work that 
children can do is limited to pulling bastings, sewing 
on buttons, carrying bundles and the like; opera- 
tions which are but a small part of the manufactur- 
ing processes. It is evident that not many children 
are employed as operators.—Walter E. Weyl, Ph. D., 
and A. M. Sakolski, Ph. D., in Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor. 

Ne 

The meanest man in the world is the one who 
says he does not have to join a union because his 
wages and hours are as good as those of the union 
man. He: forgets that if it were not for the union 
establishing the hours and wages he would have 
nothing to boast of, and the fact. that he accepts those 
hours and wages and then refuses to do his part or 
pay his share toward maintaining them, stamps him 
as a man of low calibre and utterly devoid of honor 
or honesty.—Ex. 


It’s Pure-That’s Sure 
MAJESTIC GINGER ALE 22, 


Bottled Exclusively by 


MAJESTIC BOTTLING CO. Inc, 


Goetze, Spiro & Goetze, Proprietors 
Phone West 373 


Ellis and Beideman Streets, S. F. 


Manufacturers of 


All Flavors Distilled Water, Car- 
bonated Beverages, Etc. 


PRODUCTS BOTTLED BY UNION MEN 


UNION TAILORS AND UP-TO-DATE FURNISHERS 
132 Van Ness Ave., near Hayes 


C. H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street 


UNION MEN 
and WOMEN 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnjsh 
you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. 

The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
so one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3884 
Mission street. ; 


San Francisco 


Milkers Protective Union, 8861 


OF CALIFORNIa 


UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS| 
Caprrigh: end Trego Mart Regineres 11 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. | 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the rarlors of Sam’1 McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 
Jefferson Saloon 
and Cafe 
700 McAllister St. 


Telephone Page 1838 


Cor. Gough 
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THE STRIKE. 


The contest between Pat. Calhoun, President 
of the United Railroads, and organized labor of 
San Francisco presents a spectacle that is pro- 
bably without precedent in the history of in- 
‘dustrial disputes in this country. 


Backed up by the great power that the con- 
trol of many nfillions of dollars gives him, 
Calhoun has apparently determined—no matter 
what the cost may be—to crush the Carmen’s 
Union, and, in doing so, reduce the wage rate 
of employes of the street car monopoly to that 
which prevailed in the days before the street 
carmen were organized. 


His purpose, regardless of the extraneous is- 
sues he has injected into the controversy, is 
simply that of the cold-blooded financier who, 
after burdening his corporation with a mountain 
of debt in order to fatten the bank accounts of 
himself and associaté manipulators, has deter- 
mined to force dividends by filching the money 
necessary to pay them from his employes. Cal- 
houn’s purpose in this respect was made quite 
plain in one of the interviews between himself 
and the Street Carmen’s officials shortly before 
the strike. On that occasion he calmly informed 
the committee that he had determined to reduce 
the operating expenses of his street car system 
25 per cent during the current year. The only 
method by which he could do this would be to 
effect a reduction in the wages paid the platform 
men—a reduction in the wages then paid. 

Shrewd, cold-blooded, thoroughly versed in all 
the tricks and artifices of the money-grasping 
employer, and keenly alive to the sentiment of the 
community, Calhoun has attempted to conceal 
his real purpose in this controversy by setting 
himself up as a victim of the persecution of busi- 
ness rivals, and has and is expending thousands 
of dollars weekly to subsidize the purchasable 
section of the press to sustain his contentions in 
this respect. The process of reasoning by which 
Calhoun and his paid champions reach the con- 
clusion that a man who debauches the legislative 
branch of a city government becomes a martyr 
when his crimes are discovered, and should then 
be given license to filch a heavy percentage of the 
bread and butter of his employes by reducing 
their wages, furnishes a notable illustration of 
the power of money to pervert men’s minds. 

The charge of Calhoun and his cohorts that 
the strike of the Street Carmen was instigated 
by Rudolph Spreckels and his associates is in- 
famously false—false as hell; and so is his other 
charge that the strike was the more readily en- 
tered into in order that Mayor Schmitz might 
have an opportunity to gain prestige by stepping 
in and settling the strike in its early stages. 

Every man familiar with the controversy in 
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all its stages knows that these accusations are 
false, and yet the weekly press subsidized by 
Calhoun reiterate them in every issue. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrated that Cal- 
houn cannot crush the Carmen’s Union—he can- 
not give to-day the meager street-car service 
that existed when the strike was called, and he 
will not, with all his millions, be able to give 
efficient service while he persists in maintaining 
his union-smashing attitude. In the meantime 
the loss that he is inflicting on the citizens of the 
community is incalculable. The repeated efforts 
of representative citizens to induce Calhoun to 
settle this controversy amicably and honorably 
have failed utterly. There is, however, a power 
that, if exerted, could force Calhoun to come to 
terms. That power is represented in the city 
government, and the moment the courts decide 
the legal questions now involving the executive 
and legislative branches of the municipal gov- 
ernment, the men whose title to office is estab- 
lished should take up this controversy and force 
Calhoun to make peace. They can do it, and it 
remains to be seen whether or not they are equal 
to the task, or have the disposition to undertake 
it. 

Se ne 
THE ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ CONTRO- 
VERSIES. 

Frank J. McNulty, Grand President of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, ar- 
rived in this city last Tuesday evening. This is 
Mr. McNulty’s second visit to this city since the 
troubles in which the local unions of Electrical 
Workers are involved arose. He was here in May 
but was compelled before completing his work to 
journey to Boston to keep an engagement with 
the President of the American Bell Telephone 
Company to consider various controversies that 
had arisen between the Electrical Workers and the 
parent telephone company. 

It is expected that McNulty, while here, will en- 
deavor to satisfactorily adjust the differences that 
exist in the ranks of the Inside Electrical’: Workers 
and the Linemen’s organization. 

A dispute arose some time ago regarding the 
action of Local No. 6 (Inside Electricians) in ad- 
vancing the wage rate contrary to the laws of the 
Building Trades Council, with the result that a 
new union was formed, known as Electrical Me- 
chanics, No. 1. The Buildings Trades Council 
recognized the new union and practically outlawed 
Local No. 6. The latter is recognized by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
McNulty’s efforts will be devoted to securing recog- 
nition for members of this local as against the 
members of Electrical Mechanics, No. 1, the union 
recognized by the Building Trades Council. 

The other problem confronting President Mc- 
Nulty affects the standing of the linemen, known 
as Electrical Workers, Local No. 151. This union, 
ignoring the protest of Grand Vice-President M. J. 
Sullivan, called a strike against the Telephone Com- 
pany in order to assist the Telephone Operators. 
Vice-President Sullivan claimed that this action 
was a violation of an agreement which had been 
entered into between the Telephone Company and 
the Pacific Council of Electrical Workers, and 
which was binding on Local No. 151. The latter 
contended that it was not party to the agreement, 
if, in fact, such an agreement actually existed. The 
controversy resulted in action by Vice-President 
Sullivan, confirmed by the District Council and 
the International officials, revoking the charter of 
No. 151 and the formation of a new union known 
as Local No. 564. The old local, No. 151, insists 
that the action taken was illegal and that President 
McNulty shall rescind it. 

The entire situation is one of the most complex 
problems that has ever been presented to any in- 
ternational official, and it is possible that the issues 
created may involve other organizations. Feeling 
among the parties to these controversies runs 
very high, and the task before Mr. McNulty is 
an extremely difficult one. 
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It is not improbable, however, that calm and con. 
siderate discussion of these troubles will result jn 
a satisfactory adjustment. In that respect, the fact 
that the strike against the Telephone Company has 
been settled will tend to make the difficulty involy- 
ing No. 151 much easier of solution than was the 
case a few weeks ago. The members of No. 15] 
who remained on strike against the Telephone 
Company are being reinstated as fast as conditions 
will permit. 

ee ne ee 

“BOSS OF THE ROAD” OVERALLS FAIR. 

The fact that a Los Angeles firm which many- 
factures a brand of overalls known as “The 
Boss” has been declared unfair by the Building 
Trades Council of that city has caused many 
union men to confuse th’s brand with the “Boss 
of the Road” overalls manufactured by Neus- 
stadter Bros. of this city. The local firm is 4 
thoroughly union concern, and the unwitting in- 
justice being done it by confusing its product 
with that of the Los Angeles firm should be 
corrected immediately. The Garment Workers’ 
Union, many of the members of which are em- 
ployed by Neustadter Bros., has taken steps to 
correct the error into which many union men 
have fallen because of the similarity in the 
names of the brands of the local and the Los 
Angeles concerns, and the members of the union 
are extremely anxious that discrimination 
against the product of Neustadter Bros.—‘Boss 
of the Road’—shall cease immediately. 

a ee 
SECRETARY McCABE IMPROVING 
The latest reports concerning the condition of 
Secretary McCabe of the Labor Council are to 
the effect that his progress toward recovery is 
quite gratifying. His illness is of such a severe 
character, however, that convalescence will neces- 

sarily be slow. : 
ae 

Never think yourself too wise to listen to advice 
or suggestions. Don’t get puffed up and think that 
your ways and ideas are the only ones that can 
bring success in the labor movement. And, above 
all things, don’t imitate the school boy and say you 
won't play because your opinions are not given 
preference over all others. Such conduct might 
leave the impression that you are not sincere, or 
that you care more about yourself, the recognition 
of your opinions, and the adoption of your ideas, 
than you do about the success of your organization 
or the labor movement.—Potter’s Herald. 

——-&_—__———- 

Trades unions have paved the way for fraternal 
relations among members of one craft, they have 
provided for benefits in all emergencies of life; 
they contain the germ of a better and higher civiliza- 
tion. 

ea 

The Retail Shoe Clerks will parade on Labor Day 
in dark trousers and coats, white vests and white 
caps and each will carry a red, white and blue cane. 
W. H. Stansbury will be the marshal. President 
Hennessey of No. 410 and President Fox of No. 
432 were appointed his aids. 

—_—_@___—-_—- 

The Waitresses’ Union at its meeting Monday 
afternoon elected Dora Sellers Vice-President in 
place of Ella Lyons, who resigned recently. Four- 
teen candidates were admitted to membership. 

see ES 

Max E. Licht has been appointed Business Agent 
for the Retail Clerks and for the Drug Clerks’ 
Union. Miss Ethel Vance is the Financial Secre- 
tary for the Drug Clerks’ Union. 

se ee eS 

Bakers’ Union No. 24 will hold a special meeting 
tomorrow night for the purpose of electing dele- 
gates to the approaching convention of the inter- 


national union, 
ee 
The Lathers’ Union has determined to rebuild on 


the site of the hall recently burned in Julian ave- 
nue, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets. 


QUESTION OF RACE—NOT NATIONALITY 


There are those who continually try to dodge the 
anti-Japanese agitation that is being carried on in 
this city, says the Seattle Union Record, as a “local 
issue.” They say the same when like agitation 
occurs in some other city, and they invariably follow 
their “local prejudice” charge with another that “it 
is the work of organized labor.” These people are 
being “hoist by their own petard.” Events are 
rapidly proving that the demand for Japanese ex- 
clusion is not “a local issue,” but is becoming a 
universal demand on the Pacific Coast. Events are 
also showing that this demand knows no nationality ; 
that it is (what organized labor has always claimed) 
a racial question. In proof of this read an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from a Canadian city given 
below. 


It will be noticed that the demand for the exclu- 
sion of cheap labor from Canadian territory did not 
emanate from union labor, but from a government 
official. Of course, organized labor (which always 
stands for, the protection of free against the com- 
petition of contract or slave labor) backs the official 
in his demand. 


It will also be noticed that the astute Japanese rep- 
resentative recognizes (what the officials of the 
United States government refuse to) the imminent 
danger of a serious clash between white and coolie 
labor. Read: 


“Vancouver, B. C., July 22.—Twelve hundred Jap- 
anese are due to arrive to-morrow on the liner 
Kumeric, and R. G. MacPherson, Liberal member 
of Parliament for Vancouver in the House of 
Commons, has wired the Minister of the Interior 
at Ottawa to see if steps can not be taken to keep 
the immigrants out. He declares that an order-in- 
council passed. at Ottawa could stop the Japanese 
without danger of complications with the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, since those now coming in 
have for a year or two lived in Hawaii and the 
home government would not consider itself bound to 
look after them. MacPherson favors the imposing 
of a $500 head tax on Japanese, the same as is 
charged the Chinese. 


“The trades and labor council is also joining in 
the cry of exclusion. To-night a branch of the 
Japanese-Korean Exclusion League is being formed 
in Vancouver. A mass meeting at which Kier Har- 
die, member of the Imperial House of Commons, 
will speak, on August 5, has been called. 

“Owing to this feeling, the Japanese Consul says 
he has advised his countrymen to stay away.” 


The organization that is working most effectively 
in showing up the dangers of unrestricted Japanese 
immigration to this country is not waging a special 
warfare on Japanese. Its official name is the “Anti- 
Japanese-Korean League.” It is essentially an anti- 
Oriental league, and it may safely be predicted that 
the name will eventually be changed to fit that pur- 
pose. The men and women who compose it are 
alive to the fact that Oriental competition in the 
field of labor with occidentals means the drawing 
down of the latter to the degraded level of the 
former, 

Thinking people, outside the ranks of organized 
labor, are fast coming to realize the true meaning 
of the efforts of organized capital to flood this coast 
with cheap Oriental labor. This is shown by the 
following utterances of an Everett preacher, taken 
from a press dispatch: : 

“Everett, July 22.—Rev. William E. Randall, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, last night said: 

““No patriotic business firm should employ Hindu 
labor, as it is an unfair competition with American 
labor. Patriotism should close our Western and 
Eastern gates to all classes of people who do not 
come to America to be amalgamated into our citizen- 
ship and to accept the consequent responsibilities. 
No class should be permitted to exploit America 
for dollars. The Hindu comes to this country not 
to assume citizenship or to carry a part of the bur- 
den, but with a mercenary motive. 
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“‘Americans like Leigh Hunt and others who go 
to foreign lands to open up mines and for like pur- 
poses, go not to compete with labor but to double 
the wages of the laborer. There is no parallel be- 
tween the two. The employment of Hindu labor 
in place of these men is anything but patriotic.’” 

— 
AMENDED IMMIGRATION LAWS. 


According to the latest interpretation of the 
amended immigration laws (subject to revision to 
meet the views of employers’ associations), any 
State desiring cheap labor may send an agent to 
Europe, advertise the inducements it offers to im- 
migrants and pay their ocean passage out of the 
public funds but not from funds provided by the 
employers; specific positions must not be promised 
but a general guarantee of employment upon arrival 
may be given. 

The amended law differs from the existing law 
only insofar as it relieves the employers of the 
expense of importing laborers and places that bur- 
den upon the State. All the employers need do is 
secure appropriations for this purpose, which they 
can do without difficulty, especially in the South. 


The dishonorable and unlawful means to which 
Southern employers resort to avoid paying wages 
equal to those paid by their Northern competitors 
and in that way retain an unfair advantage, is 
shown by the following story, the remarkable feature 
of which is, that although it was proven that the 
laborers were induced to emigrate by misrepresenta- 
tions—their return passage being paid by the United 
States government—the wealthy violators of the law 
are to go unpunished: 


The Baltimore News, in a recent issue, says: 

Three married couples, two single men, fifteen 
girls and three babies who have had a nasty ex- 
perience in the South are being entertained in Balti- 
more by the United States government, and had a 
hearing this morning before a special board of in- 
quiry of the Bureau of Immigration, preparatory 
to exportation back to their happy homes in Lan- 
cashire, England. 

Deputy Commissioner B. N. Stump and Inspectors 
Walter L. Opdyke and R. M. Burke composed the 
special board of inquiry appointed by Commissioner 
Louis T. Weis, and they took the evidence upon 
which the deportations will be ordered. Assistant 
Attorney-General Cooley conducted the inquiry. 

The experience of the English brothers and sis- 
ters reads like a fiction of the world of labor. Last 
fall, according to the testimony, a man named 
Thomas Costello went to Lancashire, which abounds 
in factories, and spread stories of money growing 
in the streets ef the American South. He got a lot 
of them interested—the workers, not the factories— 
by promising them from $12 to $15 a week wages, 
a home, furniture, food and clothing, and more 
prosperity to the square inch than there is trouble 
in South America. Well, 85 of them fell for the 
fairy tale, and Costello bought them passage, pro- 
viding them with $25 each so that they could pass 
the government inspection at Ellis Island—so says 
Foreman, who is in general charge of the party. 

“They told us,” said Mr. Bowers, “that we would 
have to say we bought our own tickets on the boat 
to get through and we did so. An agent of the 
mills at our destination was to have met us, but he 
didn’t, and we took the train straight for Charlotte, 
where we went to work in the Hoskins Mills. That 
was in September of last year. 

“The second week we began to hint around about 
our wages, and found .we were to get only from 
50 to 75 cents a day, instead of the nice, fat wages 
we had been promised. Then we kicked over the 
traces, refused to work any longer and reported 
the whole proceeding to the government authorities, 
with the result that proceedings were instituted 
against the people who brought us over for viola- 
tion of the alien contract law. We acted as govern- 
ment witnesses, and when we left we got $45 each 
for our services, which will keep us until we get 
to our homes in England.” 
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“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don't 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters: 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Tay- 
lor and Jones. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Har- 
rison streets. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

A. T. Becraft, carriage manufacturer, Twenty- 
third and Bartlett streets. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

H. Hertzel, barber shop, 16 Eleventh street. 

—— 

PINKERTONS IN CANADIAN UNIONS. 

The policy of placing Pinkerton spies in labor 
organizations is not confined to the United States 
Canadian capitalists are also using that method to 
sow dissension and encourage violence and crimes 
among union men. At Winnipeg the Cooks, Waiters 
and Waitresses’ Union recently held a meeting to 
discuss certain demands to be made on a Canadian 
Pacific Railway hotel. The employes were informed 
the next morning that they were discharged and 
that the company had hired spies in their ranks. 

The plan of hiring spies for criminal purposes is 
becoming more widespread in this country, and it 
is not surprising that Canadian exploiters follow the 
example set by the capitalists here. The Pinkerton 
Detective Agency is a criminal ‘organization, but as 
it is a “desirable” one to the capitalist class, it is 
hardly possible the Roosevelt administration will 
move to suppress it, though it ought to be exter- 
minated by law. 

—————_ ——- &___——_ 
CITY FRONT FEDERATION. 


The following have been elected officers of the 
City Front Federation for the ensuing term: A. C. 


Holmes, President; T. J. Denehy, Vice-President; — 


John McLaughlin, Recording Secretary; T. D. 
Warwick, Financial Secretary; Robert Talfour, 
Treasurer. A. C. Holmes has been chosen as Mar- 
shal of the federation for the Labor Day parade. 
Henry Huntsman and Robert Talfour are to be his 
assistants. 

ed 

Hereafter the meetings of the Casters’ and 
Modelers’ Union which for some time past were 
held in St. Helen Hall, will be held at the Labor 
Temple in Fourteenth street, on the second and 
fourth Friday of each month. 

— 

Secretary Muri of Brewery Workmen’s Union 
has returned from San Jose, having succeeded in 
negotiating a three-year agreement with the brew- 
ery owners of that city similar to the one entered 
into here a short time ago. 

The Retail Delivery Drivers have adopted a new 
wage scale to become effective September Ist. 

a Se ee 

Smoke only union-label cigars and tobacco. 

ee 

Smoke union-label cigars and tobacco, 

ooo 


Men of labor, no wage reductions ! 
ee 
Demand union-labeled goods. 
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THE UNION AND THE MAN. 


As Necessary to Each Other as Army to the 
Nation. 

The union is necessary to the laborer for much 
the same reason that an army is to a _ nation; 
though we may admit that the nearer humanity 
approaches its ideals, the more of justice and the 
less of burdens there will be for all. Those who 
believe in union should therefore study its princi- 
ples and work for their realization—for world-wide 
peace and eternal justice. In the strife for bread, 
in the struggle for better conditions, in which the 
union is so closely concerned, these principles are 
apt to be forgotten. 

Though a union is primarily a business or trade 
organization, it is as such nothing more than a tool, 
and like other tools, dependent on the man behind 
it for the quality and results of its work. 

The man behind the union consists of its general 
intelligence and a few chosen leaders, and though 
democratic in principle, its affairs are shaped by 
a few who are the natural leaders of the men who 
happen to be within its membership—as is the case 
in all affairs of mankind. 

It is the man of superior brain power, greater 
endurance, concentration of mind and self-control 
who does the thinking in advance for his fellow- 
men, who announces conclusions or urges a course 
that guides the thoughts of other men; and they 
often accept this conclusion without thinking at all 
—especially if they see gain for themselves by 
doing so. 

So it is that the majority of mankind are really 
puppets with which the few play the games of 
battledore and shuttlecock—or golf. And, of course, 
these few leaders of the race, except they be 
prophets of the ages, are themselves no better off, 
for they are influenced by public opinion as to what 
they think they can do most easily. 

As everyone knows, the masses of this world 


are frantic with greed, just like a frightened crowd 
in a panic, ever ready to trample others to death 
for their own real or imagined preservation. 

Greed is the real enemy of the working man— 
greed in himself as well as in his employer—and 
as far as he overcomes it in himself, he over- 
comes it to his employer by doing in the most 
effective and available manner what he can do 
to make the masses of the laboring people more 
unselfish and of higher mental power. 

This power, having its moral influence upon the 
leaders of the industrial world, accomplishes more 
for the permanent welfare of the laborer than do 
all the militant methods, the strike and boycott; 
for these methods win victories solely because they 
make the greedy employer not less selfish, but 
cause him to see that it is his gain, in dollars and 
cents, to grant an increase of wages when he is 
asked to do so. 

It is safe to say that not one victory of the 
union has ever been gained because the capitalist 
responded to an appeal of justice only. Victories 
were won because it was made to appear to the 
employer that his financial interest would suffer 
if he did not grant the demand. Indeed, it is quite 
possible that upon this principle an employer will 


| grant unjust demands of labor—not in the interest 


of peace, but in his own interest. 

I conclude, therefore, that every demand of the 
union must be carefully weighed to make sure that 
it is just, and the union must appeal to the public 
for its justice, and convince the public of the 


| justice of the demand. Then, by fear of a strike, 


through fear of loss and the influence of public 
opinion, any employer not insane with greed, will, 
with his employes, take another step toward human 
freedom. 

It is certain that the future of unionism, and any 
real good that it can do, depends upon pub- 
lic opinion. Public opinion has reached that stage 
where it is possible for a union to make great gains, 


and in the future the public will weigh the cause 
of the union more by the man than it has done in 
the past—not only the man who represents it, but 
the man of the ranks. 


The time is at hand when any body of laboring 
men, it matters not what their vocation or wage, 
if they are given to sobriety, intelligence and sincere 
loyalty to home and nation, can literally have what- 
ever it asks for. On the other hand, if intemperance, 
unreliability and general no-account make-up mark 
the laborer, though he be a skilled mechanic com- 
manding high wages, such a class will not in the 
public eye deserve anything they ask, even though 
they are underpaid. 


What, then, is the whole thing in a nutshell? 
It is, thet the welfare of labor and the acquirement 
of its rights depend upon the moral and intellectual 
advancement of the laborer, and-that the union as 
a tool is an indispensable agent to help along the 
cause of wage emancipation—From the Carpenter. 

NE 

The union is no stronger than its weakest part. 
If there is a certain percentage lacking the moral 
courage and intelligence to fight for the right, it 
is up to all members who are convinced of the 
justice and wisdom of trade union effort to be un- 
tiring in their zeal to inspire their weaker brethren 
with hope by pointing to what has been gained and 
is held by others through force of organization, 
which is the result of persistent striving by spirits 
who would not be dismayed upon meeting obstacles 
that had to be overcome in order to go ahead— 
Woodworker. 

Se  ———— 


Governor Folk, of Missouri, has signed the bill 
passed by the recent legislature, prohibiting rail- 
way telegraph operators handling train orders, from 
working more than eight hours in one day. At day 
stations where but one operator is employed, an 
operator may work twelve hours. 
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lots keeps up satisfactorily. 


DON’T DELAY LONGER IN MAKING YOUR SELECTION 
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1507 FILLMORE STREET, CORNER O’FARRELL 


SUBDIVIDED BY C. M. WOOSTER CO. 


Ingleside and other buses from Twenty-ninth and Mission pass our office at Sunnyside—or 
call up on the phone, West 5682, and our team will call for you. 
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GOOD MEN, TRUE MEN AND SQUARE 
MEN. 


BY STUART REID. 


“He’s a good fellow—a damned good fellow— 
doesn’t have an enemy in the world.” 


One of a group of young fellows sitting in the 
office of a hotel in Hartford the other day speaking 
of another fellow, described him as quoted above. 
Others in the group acquiesced, and strange as it 
may seem, I immediately placed the subject of the 
conversation as a man of little worth and small 
consequence. : 


How often do some of us wish we might be one 
of those right good fellows. How often do we 
imagine it would be great to be able to say truly, 
I do not have an enemy in the world. The wish 
and the imagination is vain. It is impossible to be 
a man and a right good fellow without an enemy 
in the world. 


When I was a young chap I was greatly grieved 
on a never to be forgotten occasion, to learn that 
another chap had been saying things about me; 
things not at all complimentary. To a venerable 
father in Israel I carried my grief, and although I 
left him with rudely shattered ideals, my burden 
was not lightened, but I carried convictions that 
have never left me; convictions that have, to a 
great extent, molded my character. 


My old friend had travelled in many lands; had 
seen life in many of its phases and had made a study 
of human nature. His hair was whitened by the 
frosts of many winters and his mortal coil was 
nearly wound. 

He listened patiently to my tale and the light 
of life seemed to rekindle in his faded eyes. He 
said: “My boy, show me a man without an enemy 
in the world and I'll show you in him a man who 
can never be accused of having a conviction. Show 
me a man without an enemy in the world and I'll 
show you one who, if he has convictions or opinions, 
does not have courage to declare them. Show me 
a man without an enemy in the world and I’ll show 
you a fool or a coward. 

“Don’t worry because everybody does not agree 
with you. Don’t be grieved because someone has 
said uncomplimentary or maybe nasty things about 
you. You will often have positively the right end 
of the argument and yet find people who will not 
only disagree with you, but may think and publicly 
declare you a know-nothing. You may be doing the 
right thing and living the proper life and at that find 
some who will say unkind and nasty things about 
you. 

“If you are without convictions or courage to 
express them, if you have any, you will probably 
crawl through life tranquilly. People may speak of 
you as a right good fellow, but that will positively 
be the best that can be said of you in life, and men 
of courage, if asked to write your epitaph will be 
forced to inscribe on your tomb: Here lies a harm- 
less nonentity. 

“If you do the right thing, the fellow who is 
doing the other and wrong thing may rail at you 
and in all probability question the honesty of your 
motives. If you are living the proper life, the fel- 
low who is living the improper life may assail you 
because your life is a reproach to him. 

“You can never be regarded as a good fellow 
by everybody and retain your self-respect and man- 
hood. The moment you dare take issue with many 
people, no matter how just your issue may be, that 
moment you cease to be a-good fellow to them and 
their vituperation must not surprise you. If you 
are determined to be a good fellow with everybody 
you will have to coincide with the fellow who may 
be with you at all times. You will agree with him 
that the other fellow is odoriferous, and when you 
meet the odorous one you will have to agree with 
him that the fellow who called him that is all wrong. 
You will have to be a Mr. Face About Both Ways. 
Men will then regard you justly as a nincompoop. 
Such a man will never be able to say: Veni, vidi, 
Vici. 
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“If you are absolutely determined to be a good 
fellow with everybody you will have to be a crook 
with the crook, and if you train with the crook to 
an extent you will never be able to hide your 
crookedness. If a crook, you cannot expect to be 
thought a good fellow by the honest, and to the 
crook the honest man is a greenie. If you must be 
a good fellow with everybody you will be a hypo- 
crite, knave, coward or fool. 

“Rest assured of this my boy: Just as sure as 
you have convictions and courage to express them 
you will find antagonists who will cease to regard 
you as a good fellow. Just as long as you dare to 
do right you will be a reproach to the fellow who 


does wrong and to him you will be anything but a 


good fellow. 

“I have lived three score years and ten. I am 
not able to say I do not have an enemy in the world. 
I would die realizing that my life had been a failure 
if I could. I have made enemies that I would have 
been glad to call friends, and I have had people 
say nasty things about me the saying of which es- 
tablished my reputation as an honest man with 
people whose good opinion I valued. It is not good 
policy to make enemies, it is not pleasant to have 
people talk ill of you, but I’d rather be talked ill 
of for doing right than to be talked well of for 
wrong doing. 

“Now that my life’s sun is almost set and the 
shadows of death are encompassing me fast, I tell 
you, my boy, after all, it pays to be a man, and it is 
an utter impossibility to be a man and at the same 
time a good fellow without an enemy in the world. 

“My boy, have convictions. A man without con- 
victions is a poor creature. Dare to express your 
convictions; a man is a coward who suppresses his 
honest convictions. Be a man, that’s all.” 

My old friend died many years ago, and the same 
frosts that whitened his hair are beginning to silver 
mine. Like him, I have had many unkind, uncom- 
plimentary and even nasty things said about me, but 
his words have clung to me through life and his 
advice will, I trust, save my children the humilia- 
tion of having my fellowmen write on my tomb the 
epitaph: A harmless nonentity. 

The boys in our movement often grow weary be- 
cause unkind things are said about them when they 
are doing the very best they can. They often get 
angry and quit because hard, consistent, honest 
effort is rewarded with vilification and vituperation. 
Don’t grow weary, don’t quit. Keep a-going. It 
pays. 

Don’t be over-anxious to be regarded as a good 
fellow. There was a time when the good fellow 
was a power in the labor movement, a time when the 
so-called good fellow was invariably hoisted into 
office. It was said of him: He is a good fellow. 
He spent his money freely, was careful not to make 
enemies in many cases, he said nothing, but sawed 
himself into office. 

And the labor organizations in many cases paid 
the piper for the good fellowship. Bad management 
followed lack of judgment and scarcity of gray 
matter. Destruction generally followed in the wake 
of the good fellow with not an enemy in the world. 

The fellow with lots of gray matter and good 
judgment was looked upon with disfavor. The 
good fellow and his kind termed him a kicker, a 
knocker and a grouch. He was accused of being 
a quitter and was declared to be a faint heart be- 
cause he desired to discuss the whys and where- 
fores of what the good fellow wanted done. 

Unions are calling for men today and when, by 
accident, the real good fellow gets into office, his 
good fellowship ousts him in short order. The 
kicker of the past has become the leader of the 
present. It’s all right to be a kicker when one 
kicks to some purpose. Of course the fellow who 
kicks because he hates himself is not a healthy 
kicker. The fellow who kicks because he does not 
like the color of another fellow’s hair or because 
the other fellow may be a foreigner or about some- 
thing equally ridiculous is not a real kicker. He is 
a grouch. The healthy kicker kicks only when he 
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has some good reason for kicking and he never 
objects to a proposition unless he can show good 
cause for kicking, or offers something better for 
consideration. A healthy kicker is often a benefac- 
tor and always a restraint upon the so-called good 
fellows who in many cases are nothing more than 
mental weaklings or designing knaves. 

The fellow with the cherry look, the hearty laugh 
and the kind encouraging word is all right. It +s 
not necessary to be a grouch to be a man, but behind 
the good cheer, the laugh and the kindness there 
must be stability if a man is to be a success. There 
are times when the cheery look must become a stern 
one; times when the laugh must be changed to stern 
tones; times when kind words must give way +o 
reproach and admonition. On such occasions the 
fellow with « sunny disposition, yet possessed of the 
quality of stability, will be in grave danger of losing 
his reputation as a right good fellow. 

It pays to be a man, even if one cannot be a man 
without an enemy in the world. Poor indeed is the 
creature who lives for self alone. Weak indeed is 
the fellow who does the wrong thing or nothing at 
all in order to maintain the reputation of being 1 
good fellow. 

It is not easy to be a man. It is much easier to 
be a good fellow. But be a man. It took men to 
build the great labor movement. It is men who 
maintain it and men will carry it from one degree 
of success to another. I have been a husbandman 
in the labor vineyard for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and during that time it has been my pleasant 
privilege to meet many men. Many of them have 
been ferried by old Charon across the Styx; many 
are still active in the movement and some are now 
waiting for the final summons after a life of devo- 
tion to the cause of humanity. Some of them were 
called hobos. They were indeed wanderers and 
many places knew their faces. Often hungry, some- 
times penniless, but always missionaries of the gospel 
of unionism, The memory of the hobo pioneer of 
our movement lingers today and will remain with us. 
Some of them were home-guards who fought nobly, 
not selfishly for their own homes alone, but for the 
homes of weaker brethren. All honor to the home- 
guard; all honor to the hobo pioneer, good and true 
men all. Few, if any of them, good fellows. 

- Fight on boys. Don’t grow weary or faint be- 
cause men do not always appreciate your honest 
effort. It’s the effort that counts, the recompense 
is only secondary in this great battle of ours. Good 
men and true men will appreciate your worth. The 
applause of the weakling may not be yours. Its 
loss will never harm you and the vituperation of the 
undesirable will never tarnish your name. Be a 
man. It will take effort and strength to make 
yourself a man. A weakling may be a good fellow. 
—Machinists’ Journal. 

Se ee 
THE HATTERS’ LABEL. 

A general strike of the United Hatters of Amer- 
ica, involving 20,000 men throughout the country, 
the first general strike in the trade in ten years is 
threatened, says a New York exchange, against the 
open shop, which the union will construe as the 
purpose of the manufacturers in doing away with the 
union label. 

John A. Moffit, President of the United Hatters 
of America, would not predict whether there would 
be war or peace, but said that’ the situation was 
serious. It was stated on behalf of the union that a 
decision on the part of the employers to do away 
with the union label in hats will be followed at 
once by a general strike throughout the country. 
Most of the unions have already taken the strike 
vote. 

The series of conferences that have been held in 
New York between the executive committee of the 
union and the National. Fur Felt Hat Manufacturers’ 
Association have resulted in no satisfactory agree- 
ment, and the indications are that the manufacturers 
will decide against the future use of the union label. 
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Ask for union-stamped shoes; accept none other. 
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ALWAYS BE READY FOR BUSINESS. 


The president of one of our railways recently 
said, “I believe that in economic affairs the only 
way to get a fair share is to be prepared always to 
fight, and, when necessary, to fight for it.” 


Mr. Stickney, not being a labor agitator as the 
term is commonly accepted, could afford to express 
his opinions without danger of being called an 
anarchist, or at best a socialist, says the Railroad 
Trainmen’s Journal. What he said has been ac- 
cepted as sound doctrine by every individual, cor- 
poration and governmeat that knows exactly what 
the price of peace means. 

Our government offers an’ excellent demonstra- 
tion of what unpreparedness means. The only way 
to assure peace is to be so powerful that every 
other power realizes the uselessness of trying force 
to secure its purposes. For this reason each gov- 
ernment is continually adding to its military and 
naval strength. It has resulted in a mad race for 
such advantage that militarism has become a burden 
on the old countries of Europe and in time to come 
the expense will be much heavier in this country. 
It is the expense that counts with us, not the hatred 
of the uniform or the distaste for military service. 
We sometimes try to make believe we dislike fuss 
and feathers, but the average American cannot die 
happy until he has “joined” something or another 
that allows him to turn out on state occasions with 
a sword and a hat full of feathers. We are military 
enough but we dislike to abandon our old-time 
notion that we are sons of liberty and all that. 
But, back to the lessons of preparedness that gov- 
ernments teach, or ought to teach, labor organiza- 
tions. 

The average member of a labor organization is 
not a fighter. He prefers to follow the paths of 
peace, listen to the reports of his chosen representa- 
tives and, if things go well to accept conditions as 
his right and make no personal effort to assist the 
work of organization except to pay his dues and 
“knock” occasionally when some one advises him 
that “things are not right.” 

The majority of the labor organizations, like all 
other fraternal organizations, rest on the hearty en- 
deavors of a few of the members who realize the 
need for constantly keeping at it and who hold their 
organization to its field of operations. If there is 
danger then there is a rallying around the flay and 
a hard effort to get up to the fighting standard in a 
hurry. How much better it would be always to be 
ready. The defenses of the organization cannot be 
substantially repaired in a day, nor can an offensive 
action be followed if the organization has allowed 
its interest to wane and new employes not brought 
into the organization. 

Always be ready to fight and you will not have to 
fight. To be ready enough merely to make a fuss 
and either back down or get licked is not the way 
to carry on the work of an organization successfully. 
The price of peace is preparedness for emergency. 

The members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen depend too much on the rally when danger 
threatens. It is a mistake on the part of the mem- 
bers to sit down after there has been a settlement 
made and make no effort to add to the strength of 
their organization. It will be only a question of 
time until another rally will be necessary and, why 
not have it ready in advance. 

The Railroad Trainmen’s Journal is not an alarm- 
ist, but there is a common sense side to this argu- 
ment that ought to appeal to each man and get him 
interested in having every man in the train and yard 
service in the organization now. It needs the man 
and the man needs the organization. 

When a man is approached he can be expected to 
ask, “What has the Brotherhood done for me?” and 
it ought to be no trouble to tell him. If he wants 
to know what it will do for him, tell him it will do 
as much for him as he will do for it. The Brother- 
hood is a man’s organization, not a kindergarten 
in which certain feeble-minded are to be brought 
up on soft things in exchange for their membership. 


We want men who will be as ready to do their part 
as we are. We are not out with a fine-tooth comb 
hunting for small men and we are not admitting 
them by the “touch” system; we are not telling the 
crowd to climb on the band wagon and be ready 
for the fall parade and the fireworks. Above every- 
thing else we are not going to grow hysterical and 
overlook anything. It is to be hoped that every 
member will be an organizer for the Brotherhood. 
It has been the means of bringing along the wages 
and conditions of train and yard men to their present 
standard and now is the time to add to our strength, 
so that there can be no going backward, and give to 
us the assurance that our strength will be our guar- 
antee of industrial peace. 
a eee 
“GRAPE NUTS” POST’S METHODS. 

The following comment on the methods of the 
notorious C. W. Post in marketing his “Grape 
Nuts” products appeared in the editorial columns 
of a recent issue of Collier’s National Weekly: 


Deception there is in advertising as in all 
dealings between the imperfect human animal 
and his equally imperfect fellow. It is lessen- 
ing with the spread of intelligence. Some that 
is still conspicuous in print, is unnecessary, and 
hence incredibly stupid. For example, take certain 
recent exploitations of “Grape-Nuts” and its fellow 
article “Postum,” put out by the same concern. 
One widely circulated paragraph labors to produce 
the impression that “Grape-Nuts” will obviate the 
necessity of an operation in appendicitis. This is 
lying, and, potentially, deadly lying. Similarly, 
“Postum” continually makes reference to the in- 
dorsements of “‘a distinguished physician,’ or “a 
prominent health official,’ persons as mythical, 
doubtless, as they are mysterious, Here are two 
articles of food which, unless there is some secret 
reason against it, should sell on their merits. Yet 
their manufacturer persists in insulting the intelli- 
gence and alienating the support of the people who 
might otherwise purchase them. “I’ve stopped tak- 
ing Grape-Nuts since it became a patent medicine,” 
said an acquaintance of ours recently. The editor of 
a prominent religious journal, writing of the can- 
cellation of certain patent-medicine contracts, says: 
“I have sometimes the same feeling toward the 


Postum advertisements, and those of Grape-Nuts. . 


x * * * The manner in which they are pushed, 


and the phraseology used to commend them, con- 
stantly cause me annoyance.” If these breakfast 
foods desire to be classed in the public mind with 
the fraudulent and failing patent medicines, they are 
taking the proper steps to that end. But isn’t it 
worth their while to stop and consider whether, in 
the long run, it will pay to identify themselves with 
a class of merchandise which has no other selling 
power, save only that which it derives, at an enorm- 
ous outlay and an increasing risk, from mendacious 
claims? 
—————@—. 

The Norwegian Parliament, the Storthing, by a 
vote of sixty-three to forty-eight, has rejected a 
proposal for universal woman suffrage, but has 
passed a bill by a vote of ninety-six to twenty-five 
enfranchising women over twenty-five years of age 
and paying taxes on an income of at least one hun- 
dred and ten dollars or married to a man paying 
taxes on such an income. Thus the many years’ 
fight of the political women of Norway for the 
suffrage ends in victory, and incidentally increases 
the Norwegian electorate by three hundred thousand. 
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One of the most sweeping decisions ever handeu 
down in Massachusetts was rendered by Juage 
Gaskill, of the Superior Court, last month. In his 
decision the learned judge holds that a labor union 
has a right to fine any member who does not accede 
to the demand of the union and quit work in an 
establishment where a strike is in progress. This 
gives the union legal powers it was thought here- 
tofore that it did not possess and means much for 
organized labor generally. 


WORKING HOURS IN YE OLDEN TIME. 
Long hours did not prevail in mediaeval times. 
Professor Thorold Rogers, in speaking of wages 
and hours of labor in the thirteenth century, says: 
“The winter’s wages were about twenty-five per 
cent. less than those of other seasons; but the 
winter seems to have been limited to the months 
of December and January. This fact, which I have 
frequently noticed, is proof that the hours of labor 
were not long. They seem to have been not more 
than eight hours a day, and at a later period in the 
economical history of labor, the eight hour day 
seems to be indicated by the fact that extra hours 
are paid at such a rate as corresponds to the ordinary 
pay per hour for eight hours, being a little in excess.” 
In addition to this, the craft guilds almost uni- 
versally prohibited working at night, as tending to 
deprive some members of the craft of work. Like- 
wise, work was usually prohibited on Saturday 
afternoons, on feast days of the Church (and on the 
eve of double feasts), and particularly on that of 
the patron saint of the guild, and in Christmas week 
and Easter week. The truth of the old saying, that 
“there is nothing new under the sun” is here ex- 
emplified. The adoption of an eight hour day with 
a Saturday half-holiday is simply returning to a 
prevalent custom of more than five centuries ago, 

In claiming that the working day in the Middle 
Ages was one of eight hours, Professor Rogers 
alludes to the practice of laborers working more 
than the regular hours at harvest and haymaking 
times, and for which they received extra pay. It 
was also customary for many of the artisans of the 
towns to go to the country and work in harvest 
time. In fact, in village communities many of the 
artisans united the function of husbandman with 
that of the craft which they practiced. 

Professor Rogers states repeatedly that the 
fifteenth century and the first quarter of the six- 
teenth were the Golden Age of the English workman, 
if we are to interpret the wages which he earned 
by the cost of the necessaries of life. 

At this period it was truly “Merry England.” 
The population was small; there were no great ex- 
tremes of wealth or poverty; all had, or could have, 
the use of a certain amount of arable land, with 
pasturage on the common land, without stint; there 
was a rude abundance of nourishing food for all, and 
sturdy tramps were unknown. That came after- 
ward. The Golden Age was golden because each 
humblest Englishman was rendered to some extent 
financially independent by the right to the use of 
sufficient land for all his needs. This right existed 
even in the days of serfdom. The Golden Age 
ended simply because the people were gradually 
divorced from the land. The barons who held land 
for use only, the title to all land being vested in 
the King, now began to claim it in possession. They 
stole the land from the people. The work of spolia- 
tion commenced by the barons was at a later day 
carried out more fully by Henry VIII. The land 
held by the churches and monasteries and other re- 
ligious houses was confiscated and sold to satisfy 
the rapacity of that much married monarch. The 
common people were landless. The spirit of the 
people was broken and the work of spoliation was 
complete. Those who own the land control the lives 
and destinies of the people, and so it proved in this 
case. The invention of the steam engine, the spin- 
ning jenny and the power loom rendered the in- 
auguration of the factory system of production 
possible in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
with its accompanying evils of long hours of toil, 
child labor, scanty earnings, and physical degeneracy 
of the toilers. The drama played to a finish in 
England is being re-enacted in this land of ours.— 
Henry Marsden, in International Bookbinder. 
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Belgium is a land of low wages. In Ghent the 
minimum pay an hour for printers, roofers, glaziers, 
painters and boilermakers is 7 cents—70 cents for 
10 hours’ work—and of blacksmiths, locksmiths, 
carpenters, masons, plumbers and electricians 80 
cents. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 


The Department of Justice of the United States 
government has at last instituted proceedings, both 
civil and criminal, against one of the most powerful 
combinations, organized to monopolize the tobacco 
and cigar industry and kindred products. 

The trust has organized a holding company, un- 
der the laws of the State of New Jersey, which 
enables this giant corporation to control all sub- 
sidiary companies, extending over the whole globe. 

By methods which cannot stand publicity, and the 
searchlight of investigation, it has absorbed and con- 
trols fully eighty per cent of thc smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco manufactured. It makes new inroads 
continuously, by the purchase of plants owned by 
independent and union manufacturers, at prices 
which are sometimes staggering. There is an in- 
stance related, where the tobacco trust paid to one 
union tobacco manufacturer, a bonus of eight dol- 
lars for every dollar of the original investment. 


Only recently the tobacco trust offered from twen- 
ty to twenty-five cents per pound for cigar cuttings, 
for the sule purpose of destroying the business of 
tobacco manufacturers making smoking tobacen 
from cuttings a specialty. 


The American Tobacco Company has no scruples 
in business; it pays the lowest wages and exacts the 
longest hours. It charges exorbitant rates for smok- 
ing and chewing tobaccos and snuff to the retailer, 
heing in almost full control of that part of the busi- 
ness, 

What it will do in the other branches of business, 
if it ever secures control, can be easily foretold. 

The government’s action is directed against these 
companies : 

American Tobacco Company. 

Imperial Tobacco Company. 

British-American Tobacco Company. 

American Snuff Company. 

American Cigar Company. 

United Cigar Stores Company. 

American Stogie Company. 

MacAndrews & Forbes Company. 

Conley Foil Company. 

Fifty-six other corporations connected with the 
named companies. 

The individuals named as defendants are: 

James B. Duke, president of the American To- 
bacco Company. 

John B. Cobb, president of the American Cigar 
Company. 

William K. Harris, chairman of the board of 
managers of the British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany. 

Caleb C. Dula, vice-president of the American To- 
bacco Company and director of the American Snuff 
Company. 

Percival S. Hill, vice-president of the American 
Tobacco Company. 

W. C. Reed, agent of the United States for the 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britain. 

Thomas F. Ryan. 

Peter A. B. Widener. 

Anthony N. Brady. 

Practically all the directors of the American To- 
bacco Company. 

The complaint sets forth the purpose of the gov- 
ernment to dissolve the combine by breaking up the 
agreements under which the consolidated concerns 
are working. The government asks that the existing 
agreements be enjoined and that each of the defend- 
ant companies be restrained from holding stock in 
any other. It further is asked that the Imperial 
Tobacco Company—the English combine—be en- 
joined from doing business in this country unless it 
ceases to observe its agreement with the American 
concerns. 

In the complaint is given a history of the building 
up of the combine, and its gradual absorption of 
independent companies and destruction of opposi- 
tion. The combine manufactures, sells and dis- 
tributes, the complaint says, 80 per cent of the smok- 
ing and plug tobacco consumed in this country, 95 
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per cent of the snuff, about 80 per cent of the 
cigarettes, and 10 to 15 per cent of the cigars and 
stogies. 

The action of the government will have a tend- 
ency to expose this modern octopus, with its rami- 
fications, its business methods and line of warfare 
with rival concerns, which is bound to benefit the 
trade and the consumer at large—Cigarmakers’ 
Journal. 

pee 
LONDON CHILDREN AS WAGE EARNERS. 


In London there are 747,000 school children, 480,- 
000 of them over seven years old, and of these 
30,800 are half-time wage earners. About half of 
them spend during each week 27 hours in school 
and more than 20 hours in work. In one district 
such children work from 14 to 50 hours a week and 
are paid at the rate of one to two cents an hour. 
In small laundries the helpers are employed for two 
or three nights a week until 10 o’clock and all day 
on Saturdays, working in a steam laden atmosphere 
and amid surroundings that are distinctly undesir- 
able. Lather boys in barber shops have hours that 
are much too long, never less than. 40 a week. They 
are usually busy from 5 to 10 every evening, all 
day and until midnight on Saturday, and on Sunday 
from 8 to 9 in the morning and from 1 to 2 in the 
afternoon. Grocers’ boys average 20 hours a week 
for wages equal to from 75 cents to $1 a week 
when money is paid, but it is the custom of the 
trade to give food in payment. Messenger boys and 
girls employed by milliners, dressmakers and in 
small shops oftentimes work from 50 to 59 hours a 
week. Half-timers who are undertakers’ boys are 
engaged in the cheerful business of measuring 
corpses for a shilling a week.—Craftsman. 

————_@_____"_—_- 

The Pennsylvania Bridge Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., which has been constructing a bridge for the 
government in Washington, D. C., was fined fifteen 
hundred dollars last month by the Court of Appeals 
in the District of Columbia for three violations of 
the eight-hour law, of which it had been found 
guilty some months ago. This is the largest fine 
that has yet been paid for violations of the law 
governing a shorter work-day and the decision is 
giving general satisfaction to all except the violators 
of the law.—Machinists’ Journal. 
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CONSPIRACY LAWFUL. 

“The right to strike for any cause or no cause 
is clearly and fully sustained by authority. Even 
a conspiracy to strike followed by legal damage, is 
not unlawful if formed to better labor conditions.” 

This is an extract from the decision of Judge 
A. L. Sanborn of the United States District Court, 
which was handed down recently in the case of 
Allis-Chalmers Company against the Iron Molders’ 
Union of Milwaukee. 

It is probably one of the first opinions wherein 
a conspiracy under certain conditions is sanctioned 
as lawful. 

“The right of workingmen to combine in trade 
unions,” the decision says, “in order to secure the 
economic advancement of their members is also un- 
questioned and such unions are generally regarded 
as beneficial institutions in bettering the conditions 
of labor and the relations between employer and 
employees.—E xchange. 

ee 

The official journal of the Street Carmen, the 
Motorman and Conductor, contains the following: 
“A most novel section is contained in the new 
Kalamazoo agreement in the matter of selecting an 
arbitration board to pass upon the reinstatement of 
discharged employes. It provides for a standing 
board of arbitrators of five to be selected from 
among the motormen and conductors. These are 
to be nominated by the vice-president of the com- 
pany and approved by a vote of the employes. This 
board’s decision is to be final upon the matter of 
reinstatements. No more fair arrangement could 
he made if carried out.” 


FRIENDS 


When Ready to Refurnish your House, Make a 
Careful Selection of your Requirements, Secure 
Prices, and then Come to See Me. 


T. P. DEGNAN 


Dealer in FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 
2199 Mission Street pusee Mer ST 047 


No Matter What the Terms, Quality or Price You 
Secure I Will Save You Money. Can I Do More? 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 


First Tailors in San Francisco to Adopt 
the Custom Tailors Union Label 


11 TO 15 SEVENTH STREET ~- 


Near Market Street 


SEE THAT NAM 


2200 to 2212 
MISSION STREET 


charge for the accommodation. 


little each week. 


BUY NOW PAY LATER 


It’s the name of a big Installment House on the corner of Mission and 18th streets 


{| They carry FURNITURE, CARPETS, STOVES, CLOTHING, for 
men and women. {| You may buy on easy payments without additional 


§] You can pay a little down and a 


NO EXTRA FOR CREDIT. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 

Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p .m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at head- 
quarters. Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Bakers, No. 24—Meet at hea ers, 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. ices sl aya 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Eintracht Hall, 12th nr. Folsom. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 


Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 


P. L. Hoff, Secy. 


Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 4th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—D. Kane, Business Agent, 
221 5th ave., Richmond Dist. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 

a raged cae a " 
oot and Shoe epairers—Geo. Gallagher, Secy., 
502 Hickory ave. . is 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. E 

Bootblacks—i1st and 4th Sundays, Broadway «and 
Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. ‘ 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers--Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays. Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

oom Caners—Meet 3d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers— 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 8d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No.9—D. J. Grace, 33 Brighton 
street, Station L. 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th and Dolores. 

Cemetery  Employes—list and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 3111 
School St., Fruitvale. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 1111 Laguna; H. 
Huber, Secy. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters. 1517A Golden Gate ave., meet 
Tuesday. 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m,,at 

3 ters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
errs and 8d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, McNam- 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet Ist Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Leather -Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 34 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 I4th.; headquarters, 516 14th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers— Meet every Wednesday, 417 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

seh 3 Mailers — F, Barbrack, Secy., 1741 Blake street, 
erkeley, 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet lst Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. : 

Post Office  Clerks—ist Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


headquar- 


—— 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet list Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. xf 
Pile Drivers. Bridge and Structural Iron | Workers — 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 

men’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12, 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—lst Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers-—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
eye: Fail Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205+-—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters. 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—-Meet 3d Sunday, 
2 p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers--Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Sail Makers—Meet list Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. . 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Wsier Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Telephone Operators—Meet Tuesdays 10 a. m., 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet Ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 312 14th. 
Will J. French, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Meet 42A West P&ark St. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p..m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
509 Golden Gate Ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet lst and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at $35 Noe st. 


ee ee 
A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase arti- 
cles produced by the following firms which have 
been placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


Food and Kindred Products. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City; The 
Henry George and Tom Moore. ‘ 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co.. Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Tobaceco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Clothing. 


Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia. Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Kup- 
penheimer & Co., Chicago, II. 

Bros., New York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers 
Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Henry H. 
Roelof & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
James R. Kaiser, New York City. 


Printing and Publications. 


Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Printing.—Hudson. Kimberly & Co., printers, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, 
Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia, Bulletin. 

Pottery, Glass, Stone and Cement. 

Pottery and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
of Chicago, I1];, Corning Brick, Tile and Terra 
Cotta Company, Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 


Machinery and Building. 


General Hardware.—Landers, Fiary & Clark, Aetna 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe 
Tool Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell 
Cutlery Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry 
Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 


Knife Company, Walden, N. Y.; Ideal M: eS 
facturing Company, Detroit, Mich. ig 
Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company 
Carpentersville, Ill.; Casey & Hedges, Chatta- 
noogo, Tenn.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch 
Manufacturing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Pittsburg Ex. 
panded Metal Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; American 
Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Standard 
Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
bled at Dry Dock Company, Manitowoc) 
Ss. 


Stoves.—Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
United States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich.: 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Home 
Stove Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wood and Furniture. 


Bags.— Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s 
Sons, Circleville, Ohio; Merkie-Wiley Broom 
Co., Paris, Ill. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold_ Beaters.—Hastings & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 


J. J. Keeley, New York City; F. W. Rauskolb. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Mi; 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Gray's Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmo- 
polis, Wash. 

Leather.—Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. 
Y. (Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.; 
J. L. Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.); Potter 
Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, 0. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case 
Company, Sag Harbor; T. Zurb-ugg Watch Case 
Company, Riverside, N. J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.: 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A Van 
Buren Co., and New York Bill Posting Co., New 
York City. 

Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and its Messenger Service. - 

Cc. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts ana 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Postum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 


a ee 
Modern Solomon on Bench. 


A judicial decision which rivals some of Sancho 
Panza’s rulings in his island is reported from Val- 
paraiso in the correspondence of a German news- 
paper. The case was that of the wife of a fisher- 
man and coastwise sailor who was deserted by her 
husband shortly before the birth of their first child. 


The woman complained to the authorities and the 
police were ordered to keep a lookout for the truant. 
They got him after a few months, and he was haled 
before the Alcalde and confronted with his wife, 
who carried the baby in her arms. 


The facts in the case were undeniable; the defend- 
ant did not attempt to deny them. It seemed as if 
nothing remained for the magistrate but to assess 
the amount of alimony. 


He paused, however, and reflected solemnly for a 
while. Then he asked the young woman: 


“What was your occupation before you married 
this man?” 

“T was a servant girl, Excellency,” she replied. 

“And what used you to earn in those days? 

“Ten pesos a month, sir.’ 

“How have you supported yourself since your hus- 
band disappeared ?” 

“Since the birth of my boy, Excellency, I have 
taken a situation as a wet nurse.” 

“And what may be your wages in that position?” 

“Thirty pesos a month, your Honor,” 

“Ah, so! Well, it seems to me the merits of this 
case are very plain. In becoming the husband of 
this young woman the prisoner has tripled her 
capacity for earning a livelihood. He has plainly 
conferred a great benefit upon her, for which it is 
only fitting that he should be compensated. I there- 
fore rule that she shall pay him every month ten 
pesos by way of honorarium; this still leaves her 
twice as well off as she was before marriage. Next 
case !”—Ex. 


—————_—_g@—_____{___- 
Demand union-labeled goods. 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


TRADES NON COUNETLS 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction News, 51 Third. 
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Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen's Journal, 44-46 East. 

Crackbon & Wright Co., 22 Leavenworth 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

east News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

Dettner-Travers Press, 33-35 Main. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. 

Glissman Press, Inc., 138 Steiner. 

Golden Gate Press, The, 643 Golden Gate ave. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. . 

Goldwin & Slyter, 188 Erie. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 

Halle & Scott, 640 Commercial. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 

Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, BE. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Leland Printing and Publishing Co., 19 7th. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 537. Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

McNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Pacific Label Co., 575 Turk. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Polychrome Company, 214 Hyde. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, 
Oakland. 

San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 

Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 

Standard Printing co., 1511 Geary. 

Starkweather, Latham & Emanuel, 510 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Steckwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

Stoll. H. F. Co., 604 Mission. 

Sutter Press, 166 Valencia. 

Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 

Terry Printing Co.. 2488 Mission. 

Tibbitts, H. “, 1590 Geary. 

Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 
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Couper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrtson. 
Upton Bros, & Delzelle, 115 Weicn. 
Upton & Williams. 112 Hayes. 

Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O'Farrell. 
Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 

Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOUKBINDERS 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Barry, Ed.,-508 Commercial. 

Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co.. 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 

Neal Publishing Co., Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Thumbler Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
ton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
) Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
2 California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 
» Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
} Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 
) 
) 
) 
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Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., $25 Highth, 
Oakland. = 

McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

Sierra thin, Saab Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 

Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent .George A. Tracy 
and Secretary W. C. Booth may be addressed as 


above. 
a ee 
The Smart Man and the Tramp. 

He was one of those smart men who like to show 
their cleverness. 

“Watch me take a rise out of him,” he said, as 
a tramp approached. Then he listened solemnly to 
the tale of hard luck. 

“That’s the same old story you told me the last 
time you accosted me,” he said, when the vagrant 
had finished. 
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“Is it?” was the answering question. 
I tell it to you?” 

“Last week.” 

“Mebbe I did, mebbe I did,” admitted the tramp. 
“I'd forgotten meeting you. I was in prison all 
last week.” 


“When did 


—————_@——________ 

Little Joey is the youngest member of a family 
where vital faith in the power of thought-concen- 
tration is fully recognized. Quite logically, there- 
fore, when his recent acquirement, a couple of ban- 
tam hens, began to lay very small eggs, much be- 
low Joey’s standard of size, he put his mind on the 
matter, with an original if slightly unscientific 
result. Going to the hen-house one morning, Joey’s 
father was surprised to see an ostrich egg tied to 
one of the beams, and above it a card, with the 
words: “Keep your eye on this and do your best.” 

eee ar ae 

“Freddy, you shouldn’t laugh out loud in the 
schoolroom,” exclaimed the teacher. “I didn’t mean 
to do it,” apologized Freddy. “I was smiling, when 
all of a sudden the smile busted.”—Harper’s Vi "eekly. 

———_@a—______ 
The Ladies’ Home Journal is an unfair publication. 
———_@_____ 


Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 


Union Made Pants 
$2 to $5 


with a guarantee—a new 
pair free if they don’t wear 


Wallenstein and Frost 


Van Ness and 


Golden Gate Aves. 


4 WEEKS TO LABOR DAY 


ORDER YOUR 


Banners, Badges, Parade Flags 
and Sashes, Regalia, But- 
tons, Souvenirs, Etc. 


WALTER N. BRUNT CO. 


391 JESSIE STREET, AT FIFTH 


Opposite U. S. Mint, San Francisco 


PHONE TEMPORARY 1966 


WE PRINT THE “‘LABOR CLARION”? 


FACE to FACE 
McCormick Sells Hats 


Columbia Hat 
Works «2. 


2358 Mission Street 


Phone Market 2445 
Between 19th and 20th 


1593 Haight Street 


Phone Park 560 


Hats of All Kinds Renovated 
Panamas Especially 


ASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE’ 
NOT INTOXICATING 


READY FOR BUSINESS | 


WRIGHT HARDWARE COMPANY 


77 THIRD STREET 


1 We have resumed business in the block where we were before the fire, and will be pleased to have 


our old customers look us up. 


Opposite old location | 


We will carry a complete line of Tools and Builders’ Hardware. 


Open Saturday evenings till 10 p. m. 


LEE REST 
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LABOR CLARION. 


And Then He Changed. 

The Smiths had invited the minister to dinner. 
As the last course was reached little Willie, who 
had been closely watching the guest almost con- 
tinually through the meal, looked over at him once 
more and said: 

“You haven’t changed a bit since you started eat- 
ing, have you, Mr. Curtis?” 

“Why, no,” laughed the minister. 
ask that question?” : 

“Because,” blurted Willie, confused by the pairs 
of eyes focussed on him, “because I heard pa tell 
ma you'd make a big hog of yourself as soon as 
you got your eye on the corned beef and cabbage.” 
—Bohemian Magazine. 

———_—__&—____—_ 
Their Destination. 

A temperance l&cturer speaking in Keene, N. H., 
reminded his hearers of the story of Dives and 
Lazarus. The lecturer pointed out how Dives when 
in Hades he did not ask for beer or wine or liquor, 
but one drop of water. 

“Now my friends,” said the lecturer, “What does 
that show us?” 

A voice from the back of the hall instantly re- 
plied : 

“It shows us where you temperance people go to.” 
—Ex. 


“Why do you 


Sot ee es 
“A husband,” said a lecturer, “stayed out till 
about 3 a.m. This man, when he got home thought 
that he would go boldly to the bathroom and take 
a bath. That would remove from his wife’s mind 
any suspicion as to his condition. It would show 
her, in a word, that he was all right. So he un- 
dressed, filled the tub and plunged in. Hot and 
enfevered as he was, he enjoyed the bath. As he 
splashed and scrubbed and puffed he heard a slight 
noise, and, looking up, saw his wife-in the doorway. 
His wife was regarding him with an expression of 
unspeakable contempt. He was rather amazed at 
that, but he said nothing. He lowered his head 
and went on scrubbing. ‘Well, what are you doing?’ 
she asked. ‘Can’t you see what I’m doing?’ he 
answered. He rubbed up some more lather. ‘I’m 
taking a bath.’ She sniffed and said as she turned 
to go, ‘Why don’t you take off your underclothes, 
then?’ "—Ex. 


ee eS 

This little story is going the rounds and is the 
latest from headquarters in Washington and is 
credited to one of the young lady employees. The 
lady in question is deeply interested in Shakespeare 
and in the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. “When 
I go to heaven,” said she to the editor, “I am going 
to ask Bacon if he wrote Shakespeare.” “Perhaps 
Bacon won't be there,” said the editor, laughing. 
“Then you ask him,” said the lady.—Ex. 

oe eee Ss 

“Drunk again?” said a Scottish magistrate to the 
prisoner before him. “Five shillings or seven days.” 

“Och, shure,’ said the prisoner, “I have only 
two shillings in the world!” 

“Ah weel,” returned the bailie, “ye maun jist gang 
to prison. If ye hadna got drunk wi’ you money, 
ye wad hae had quite enough to pay the fine.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


—_———. ——_ &____—_——_ 
“Explain,” said the teacher to the class, “the 
difference between ‘the quick’ and ‘the dead.’” 


“Please, ma’am,” answered Johnnie, “the quick is 

them as gets out of the way of motor cars, and the 

dead is them as doesn’t.”—Ex. 
———_@__—_—_ 

“These church people are so inconsistent.” “Say 
on, Macduff.” “They believe that cleanliness should 
be next to godliness, yet here they are kicking be- 
cause I want to build a soap factory next door’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

————____g@—___ 

Chaplcigh—‘I'm studying French, doncher know? 
' can’t—aw—speak the language yet, but I can—aw— 
think in it.” Miss Caustique—As that is more than 
you can do in English, allowe me to congratulate 
you.”—Columbus Dispatch. 


TWO STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


FORMERLY EXaminer BLDG. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus $2,603,755.68 
Capital actually paid up in cash 1,000, 000.00 
Deposits, June 29, 1907 38, 156,931.28 


OFFICERS—Precident, F. Tillmann, Jr.: First Vice-President. 
Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte; Cashier. 
A. H. R, Schmidt: Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann: 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller: 
Goodfellow & Eells. General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—F. Ti!lmann, Jr.; Daniel Meyer, 
Emil_Rohte, Ign, Steinhart, I, N. Walter. N. Ohlandt. SEs 
Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


CHAS, F. LEEGE, Pres. W. A. FREDERICK, Vice-Pres. 
O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres, HENRY BRUNNER. Vice-Pres. 
B, G. TOGAZZI, Cashier and Manager 
FRED F, OUER: FRED V. VOLLMER. Asst. Cashiers 
FRANK S. JACOTT, Trust Officer 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4,176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST, San Francisco, Cal. 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-llade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 


Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. os 
Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 
L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O'Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 
Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave 
McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 


Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 
W._F. Peters, 3040 Mission street. 


A. H. Behm, 3030 24th street. 

Jussaitiss & Kainen, 923 Buchanan street. 

Joe Foss, 2977 Mission street. 

Martin Bros., Market street. 

H. Cunningham, 2665 Mission & 1906 Fillmore Sts. 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


| HATS 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


909 909 


PANAMA HATS $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 


The $5.00 Grade are Going Fast 
Come In on These 


FILLMORE 


Between McAllister and Fulton Sts. 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST IS UNFAIR 
DON’T BUY IT! DON’T READ IT! 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 


tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 


(xa) COUNCIL 9 
= 
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On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


you insist. 


Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, Be Consistent — 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had tt 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer o1 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Unfair 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


